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TRANSFORMATION 


As long ago as the beginning of April most of 
the rural traders had accepted Socialist transforma- 
tion. Through such forms as joint ownership, co- 
operative stores, commission purchasing agencies, 
commissicn sales agencies and ordinary sales 
agencies, 1,680,000 private rural traders—more 
than 60% of all in the rural areas—had been trans- 
formed. Apart from the need of taking inven- 
tories and assessing assets, some of the stores ap- 
proved for the change-over into joint ownership also 
had to carry out economic reorganisation, the ideolo- 
gical reform of their personnel, and other tasks. 
In some areas the excessive speed of the transforma- 
tion has left behind problems which must be rapidly 
solved. There were a number of large mergers 
which were inappropriate and some stores were 
merged that should never have been amalgamated. 
In other areas the operational methods of certain 
traders which meet the needs of the peasants have 
been changed. Differences between wholesale and 
retail prices, or the commissions allowed commission 
agents, were in some places fixed at excessively low 
levels. In still other areas there had been carried 
to excess the system of fixed rewards in the form 
of wages for the traders. All these things not only 
affected the business enthusiasm of the rural private 
merchants but: also to different extents obstruct the 
circulation of rural commodities and the normal 
purchasing and selling needs of the peasants, 


These conditions show, according to the Peking 
authorities, that the task of transformation of rural 
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private traders is still a gigantic one. The special 
characteristics of rural private commerce are de- 
scribed as under: the large number of small traders; 
the division of labour is not intensified; only a small 
number engage in special trade; the scattered 
nature of their activities, spread over extensive areas 
and points; the smallness of capital, the simple 
nature of their equipment; the rapid turnover of 
capital; and the high interest earnings. Those 
engaged purely in commerce are few, but those who 
are semi-peasant and semi-trader are numerous and 
associated houses are many. Their business hours 
are flexible and their service attitude excellent. They 
have plenty of connections for the supply of goods, 
and extensive links for the sale of goods. Their 
books are simple, their business pro¢gedure is con- 
venient, They both buy and sell and are very mobile. 
The broad peasant masses demand that rural com- 
merce must satisfy their many and varied needs, 
and meet their convenience in selling and buying 
as well as in economy of time. 


Different forms of transformation are to be 
adopted for differing types of rural traders. For 
small stores scattered in the rural areas, engaged 
in handling daily necessities in fragmentary quanti- 
ties, and the pedlars travelling around the villages 
engaged in both buying and selling, there may be 
adopted the forms of commission purchase agency, 
commission sales agency and general sales agency; 
and they may be further allowed to deal on their 
own account in such fragmentary items as are not 
handled by the supply and marketing co-operatives. 
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The major portion of smau traders and a portion of the 
holders of fixed stalls in market towns, and some of the 
traders in the rural areas with more fixed trading methods, 
as well as associgted stores which can be easily separated 
into independent units may, on the principle of voluntari- 
ness, be organised into co-operative stores. Some widely 
scattered and fragmentary stalls selling eatables, and those 
small traders and pedlars who do not follow fixed trades but 
change them with the seasons, are likewise an indispensable 
portion in the State’s overall plans for the promotion of 
the circulation of commodities. These people are to be 
registered and placed under control] and may be organised 
into mutual aid teams. Wages, profits on small commodi- 
ties, and commissions for purchasing and selling tasks 
should be reasonably affirmed in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of raising the business enthusiasm of the rural traders, 
and the gradual realisation of the principle of reward 
according to labour. Fixed wages are convenient for 
calculations and can ensure a fixed income for the small 
traders, but they cannot stimulate their enthusiasm and 
should therefore not be universally adopted. In jointly 
owned stores and co-operative stores, apart from those who 
must be paid fixed wages, there should principally be 
adopted the wage form of basic wages plus bonuses. To 
enforce such a wage system, there must first be affirmed a 
minimum turnover level, so that the traders will increase 
their income by selling more. 


A small trader or pedlar turned into a commission 
purchase agent or commission sales agent depends chiefly on 
the commissions received. To simplify agency procedure, 
there may be such measures as allowing a difference in 
price for supplies paid for with cash, and a reduction of 
commission from the purchase prices. The amount of the 
commission allowed should depend on the nature of the 
goods handled, the speed of the turnover, and the amount 
of the prices involved, and should be reasonably fixed. 


The original management characteristics of the rural 
traders should be retained. These include familiarity with 
the requirements of the masses, flexible methods of service, 
supplies around villages, delivery of supplies to doors, ete. 
In dealing with those who blindly abandon commerce for 
agriculture, persuasive education must be strengthened, so 
that they may continue in their business to ensure adequate 
peisonnel for the maintenance of the circulation of goods. 


The futvuie of small stores in the cities is also discussed. 
It is pointed out that in the large cities, small stores con- 
stitute 70% of all commercial establishments, while in the 
medium and small cities the proportion is even greater. 
The, turnover of the small stores is also very large, in 
some cases from one-third to one-half of the total turnovér 
of the respective trades. 


A small number of small stores can be appropriately 
merged or centralised. These stores deal generally in 
commodities which do not consist of living necessities. Some 
of them handle production materials, such as surgical in- 
struments, printing materials, electrical appliances, etc. 
Another portion of them deal in commodities not needed 
by the people every day, such as cultural and educational 
supplies, musical instruments, watches and clocks, and 
glasses. There are also certain commodities better handled 
by larger stores, though closely related to the people, such 
as silks, pharmaceuticals, etc., so as to give greater choice. 
There are two ways of merger and centralisation. The 
first is to merge the small stores into the larger state- 
private jointly-owned stores and the second is the amalgama- 
tion of a number of small stores for the organisation of a 
joint store or a co-operative store. 


: In dealing with the small stores, the proper measure 
is to adopt such forms of transformation as to make them 
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sales agents or sales commission agents, or sales and com- 
mission agents for the greater part of their business, and 
self-operation for the smaller part (by taking in stocks 
directly from handicraftsmen and peasants), so that through 
acting as agents they have access to the differences in prices 
or commissions equivalent to wages. Their fixtures, such 
as counters, desks and tables shall for the moment remain 
their private property, and they may attend to additions 
and repairs with their earnings from commissions and price 
differences, so that they will all the more practice care and 
economy in their use, and the State is saved a considerable 
investment. This form of sales agency or commission sales 
agency is a form of State-private joint ownership, and so 
such stores will still put up the signboard of a joint store. 
In some areas in dealing with such small stores, there has 
been adopted the method of fixing their capital investments 
and interest payments thereon, and paying the employees 
fixed wages. This method is not inappropriate, and the 
stores must be changed into sales agents or commission 
sales agents. In some areas they have been organised 
into co-operative stores. 


The small stores in the food trades are very numerous, 
such as noodle shops and small eating-houses. In Peking, 
their turnover constitutes one-third of the total turnover 
of the entire food trade. Because they process their own 
goods, they cannot be made sales agents. Some of them 
are comparatively concentrated and these may be merged 
into joint-owned stores, and the method of fixing capital 
investment and interest be applied; or be organised into 
co-operative restaurants. But the largest number of them 
cannot be merged, since they are very scattered, and give 
very convenient service to the residents in their present 
state. They can therefore only be allowed to continue self- 
operation under the control of the relevant State-owned 
special trade company. 


Small stores other than those merged, changed into 
jomt ownership with fixed capital and fixed interest, or 
organised into co-operative stores, they must be organised 
into mutual aid teams according to different localities and 
different trades. The State-owned special trade companies 
or their local offices should assign special cadres to assume 
leadership over these teams. These measures generally 
are applicable to large and medium cities. 


As to small cities with a population of less than 50,000, 
the conditions are different. In a small city the conditions 
for the merger and concentration of small stores are better 
than in the larger cities. In cases where some small stores 
are not suitable for this, the same measure adopted in the 
large and medium cities may also be used, and they may 
be made sales agents, or sales commission agents, for most 
of their business, and self-operation for the small portion. 
All viewpoints are mistaken which consider the viewpoint 
only of. the convenience of management and control on the 
part of the commercial departments to the neglect of the 
quality of service and the needs of the people, which are 
paramount. Mistaken also are all viewpoints which start 
only from generalisations and not from actual facts, which 
hold that merger and concentration must necessarily be 
better than scattered operation, and unified calculation of 
profit and loss must be better than scattered calculation of 
profit and loss. The economic reorganisation of small stores 
in the cities is a very complicated and delicate task: A 
fixed form of transformation, a fixed form of organisation, 
and a fixed system of management, must be in keeping with 
the fixed economic situation. ‘‘We must achieve the ob- 
jective of making the small stores transformed and econo- 
mically reorganised to give better service to the people, 
to have more varieties of goods available and to supply goods 
of better quality. Only thus may we truly reveal the 
superiority of Socialist economy,” states the People’s Daily. 
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TRADE PROBLEMS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By Robert Chambeiron 


In South-East Asia there is a necessity firstly for sub- 
stantial capital investment in industry, transport and agri- 
culture, in order .to increase national income and raise the 
level of the extremely low living standards of the peoples 
and secondly, for a change in the structure of their econo- 
mic relations with other countries as a decisive condition 
for the realisation of their investment programmes. The 
foreign trade of these countries is characterised by the 
fact that it holds a relatively important place in the national 
economy and further is concentrated on a limited number of 
export products. 

Malaya, for example, draws between 50 and 60% of 
her national income from foreign trade, Ceylon more than 
30%, Burma 25 to 30%, Thailand 20%, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Taiwan about 10%. This means that the 
economic life of these countries is not only influenced, but 
in some cases, determined by the export position. The con- 
sequences would, however, be less serious if the exports of 
the countries in question conSisted in a variety of products. 
This is not the case with the countries of Asia, as is shown 
by the accompanying table, where the fluctuations in prices 
of rice, or rubber, tin or oils and oil seeds, sugar or tea, 
drastically affect not only currency resources in the export- 
ing countries, but also private and national incomes. 


Price movements of these products caused a drop in 
the value of Malayan exports between 1951 and 1954 from 
1,984 to 1,016 million dollars, while in Indonesia the fall 
was from 1,292 to 865 million dollars and from 367 to 283 
millions in Thailand. On the other hand, the imports of 
South-East Asian countries represent such an_ invariable 
necessity that any adjustment, resulting from fluctuations in 
exports, is difficult. These countries must, therefore, always 
reserve a large part of their currency for the import of 
foodstuffs and necessary consumer goods. This is why the 
trade balances of these countries have shown large deficits 
in recent years and only Ceylon, in 1955, was able to right 
this situation through favourable markets for rubber and 
tea. 


Further, prices of imported goods did not diminish to 
offset the drop in the price of the export product, so that 
the terms of trade showed an adverse change, in some in- 
stances causing anxiety. According to a report of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Indonesia’s terms of trade shrunk 
from 139 in 1951 to 105 in 1954, the Philippines’ from 105 
in 1951 to 88 in 1955 and Malaya’s from 148 in 1951 to 
103 in 1954, 


In these circumstances, several countries were obliged 
to dip deeply into their gold and currency reserves, leaving 
them much reduced: Burma from 209 million dollars at 
the end of 1953 to 108 in October, 1955, Indonesia from 511 
millions at the end of 1951 to 212 at the end of 1953, the 
Philippines from 400 millions at the end of 1948 to 191 in 
October, 1955, Thailand from 359 million dollars at the end 
of 1951 to 273 at the end of 1954, Ceylon 254 millions at 
the end of 1948 to 114 millions at the end of 1953. 

In certain of these countries, even imports of capital 
equipment had to be reduced. Cambodia, Laos and South 
Vietnam made a reduction from 106 to 71 million dollars 
between 1952 and 1955, Indonesia, in the same period, 
from 203 to 106 million dollars, Malaya from 167 to 124 
millions. These restrictions must ultimately weaken their 
market positions. 


Everywhere currency circulation and public nnaucial 
deficits continued to grow, sometimes to an alarming degree. 
From 1951 to 1955, currency circulation rose 2.9 times in 
Taiwan, 2} times in Indonesia, by 88% in Burma, 36% in 
Malaya and by 43% in Thailand. Inflation tended to make 
imported products dearer and caused a deterioration in the 
terms of trade. 

Although the opportunity of diversifying their export 
products, with a view to protecting their currency reserves 
against market fluctuations is linked with the present diffi- 
culties of investment, the S.E. Asian countries have, on the 
contrary, a much wider margin of manoeuvrability when it 
comes io determining their economic relations. The possi- 
bility of enlarging the circle of future customers and sup- 
pliers and of provoking competition among them is an essen- 
tial factor for ‘buying and selling on the best terms. It 
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must be remembered, in this connection, that most of the 
countries under review were dependencies until the end of 
the second world war. Great Britain;. Holland, France and 
the United States held privileged positions in the vital 
sectors of the economy of these countries which narrowed 
competition. During the years after the war, when the 
countries of S.E. Asia gained their independence, it could 
be seen that the colonial powers played a less important 
role in their economies. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, Burma has reduced her trade with Great 
Britain since the war and has increased it considerably 
with Japan, Indonesia, Ceylon and other countries in the 
sterling area. Ceylon has very much reduced her exports 
to Great Britain and the United States and has expanded 
them with other countries of the sterling area and the rest 
of the world. Indonesia’s trade with Holland has diminished 
and has grown with the sterling area. The United States 
which, in 1937, absorbed 83% of the exports of the Philip- 
pines, cut its participation in 1955 to around 60%, the 
margin being mainly taken up by Western Europe. In con- 
trast, Thailand who, before the war, disposed of 66% of 
its exports to Malaya and Singapore now only sends 30% 
to these two markets, while Japan now takes 25% of Thai- 
land’s exports instead of 4% and the United States 
21% instead of 1%. A similar situation has been 
produced in the states of Indochina where the United 
States is occupying important positions to the detri- 
ment of France. Taiwan is an exceptional case, her 
trade during the last few years has been orientated more 
to the United States who furnishes some 50% of Taiwan’s 
imports, while Japan absorbs 50% of her exports. However, 
while trade with Japan is fairly well balanced, commerce 
with the United States is of a unilateral character as the 
ratio of Taiwan’s exports to the U.S. is only about a tenth 
of her imports. 


Principal exports 
(percentage of total exports) 


first 6 mths. 

Countries Products 1953 1954 1955 
Burma Rice 61.8 81.1 17.2 
Rubber 2.2 1.9 3.6 

Cambodia Rice — 37.9 35.5 
Rubber — 1.6 14.2 

Ceylon Tea 52.6 62.1 64.6 
Rubber 21.5 15.8 16.8 

Indonesia Rubber 32.2 30.9 41.1 
Oils & oil seeds 11.1 9.7 7.0 

Malaya Rubber 40.8 42.7 54.1 
Tin 13.0 13.3 11.2 

North Borneo Rubber 41.4 31.1 38.7 
Oils & oil seeds 12.8 34.4 13.9 

Philippines Oils & oil seeds 33.1 42.9 28.8 
Sugar 24.2 26.1 34.8 

Thailand Rice 55.4 49.4 51.8 
Rubber 11.6 16.1 21.7 

Viet-Nam Rubber 31.9 41.8 46.3 
Rice 31.8 39.1 21.8 

Taiwan Sugar 64.2 53.0 60.3 
Rice 10.6 10.0 20.7 


Commerce with China and Eastern Europe 


An important factor in the process of reorientation of 
trade relations of the countries under review is their at- 
titude to China, the Soviet Union and the other countries 
of Eastern Europe. Today, when the total trade of the 
countries of the East exceeds 20 milliard dollars, i.e. about 
11% of world trade, it is not difficult to see the role they 
could play in the improvement of the balance of trade in 
the countries of South-East Asia. If, for example, we take 
the trade of the countries which are the subject of ‘ this 
survey with China and the Soviet Union on the one hand 
and with India and West Germany on the other, such a big 
difference in the value of exchange can be noticed that it 
can only be explained by the existence of discriminatory 
measures. In 1954 trade with China reached 125 million 
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dollars compared to 290 millions with India. Trade with 
the Soviet Union is only a minute part of the business done 
with West Germany. 

This situation is obviously not a result of the so- 
called inability of the countries of the East to absorb sub- 
stantial quantities of products from the Asian countries or 
to furnish to the latter capital goods and services of which 
they may be in need. The Soviet Union, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland are in a position to deliver plant, 
machinery and modern apparatus to almost all branches of 
industry. Neither is it a question of payment difficulties, 
because these countries maintain a rule of strictly balanced 
trade and are ready, where necessary, to accord commercial 
credits or loans at long or short term. We would mention 
the credits opened, up to April 1956, by the U.S.S.R. to 
China, amounting to mére than 2 million dollars, to North 
Korea—250 million dollars, to the People’s Republic of Viet- 
Nam—100 millions and 100 million dollars to India and to 
Afghanistan. To these can be added the loans granted by 
China to North Korea and Viet-Nam, totalling 800 million 
dollars, those granted by Czechoslovakia to Indonesia and to 
Afghanistan, etc. It cannot be a question of price: it is 
common knowledge that the countries of the East offer much 
more favourable trade terms to Asia than the other in- 
dustrialised countries and that the rates of interest on loans 
are the lowest in the world (between 2 and 23%). 

The reason for the lag in commerce between S.E. Asia 
and the countries of the East lies in the policy of discrimina- 
tion and the embargo. Although among the Asian countries 
only Japan and, indirectly, dependent territories of Great 
Britain (Hongkong, Singapore, Malaya and North Borneo) 
and Portugal (Macao) adhere to or avply the rulings of 
the COCOM and CHINCOM, many other countries in the 
area, linked to the United States by military or economic 
arrangements, have been drawn into placing more and more 
restrictions on trade with the East. This accounts for the 
fact that Hongkong’s trade with China which, in 1951 ex- 
ceeded 400 million dollars, fell to less than half in 1955. 
Between 1951 and 1954 Malaya has seen her commerce 
with China drop from 83 millions to 35 million dollars 
and with the U.S.S.R. and the other countries of Eastern 
Europe from 75 to 20 million dollars. In 1948, the 
Philippines traded with China to the extent of some 25 
million dollars; during recent years this amount has dwindled 
to 2 millions. The same applies to Burma, Indochina, 
Thailand and Indonesia, the figure for trade with China re- 
presenting some 40 million dollars in 1948 and in 1954 
being only about a quarter of this figure. 

From 1953 the countries of S.E. Asia have been mak- 
ing great efforts to reverse this tendency which has increased 
their economic difficulties. New trade agreements have 
been signed by Ceylon, Indonesia and Burma with China, 
the Soviet Union and the other People’s Democracies. 


Commerce between Burma and the countries of Eastern 
Europe rose from 1 million dollars in 1953 to about 7 mil- 
lions in 1955 and with China from 3 to 16 million dollars. 
In the same period trade between Indonesia and China rose 
from 2 to 17 million dollars and from 10 to 60 millions 
with Eastern Europe. This area of trade is growing in 
strength. Indonesia has recently signed a new agreement 
with Czechoslovakia for a volume of trade value £6 million 
in each direction. On the 3rd March last in Moscow, the 
Indonesian Charge d’Affaires expressed the hope that his 
country would accept the financial and economic aid offered 
by the Soviet Union. 

After the visit of Mr. Mikoyan to Rangoon, the validity 
of the agreement signed on ist July, 1955 between the 
U.S.S.R. and Burma was extended from 3 to 5 years and 
the quantity of rice Burma can supply to the Soviet Union 
was increased to 400,000 tons, this figure representing ap- 
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ERRORS OF PEKING 


The Chinese Communist Party is now belatedly and 
grudgingly following the Soviet lead of admitting that 
millions of innocent people have been sacrificed by the 
arbitrary methods of communism. Procurator General 
Chang Ting Cheng and Minister of Public Security Lo Jui 
Ching have admitted that mistakes have been made, that 
individuals had been wrongly arrested and sentenced and 
Mr. Lo has stated that orders have only now been given 
to forbid the practice of forcing confessions. So far 
Chinese admissions have been much less Sweeping than those 
of the Soviet. Presumably as no leading member of the 
proximately a quarter of Burma’s total rice exports. 
Rumania recently became a purchaser of Burma rice 
(20,000 tons). Finally, we would draw atiention to the 
barter arrangements Ceylon made recently with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Rumania. 

Even in countries practising a more rigid policy towards 
the countries of the East there are now large sections in 
favour of normalising trade. The Premier of the Kingdom 
of Cambodia, when he returned home from Peking, an- 
nounced the sending of a trade mission to China. The 
Manila Chamber of Commerce took a definite stand, in its 
last report, on the restoration of relations with China and 
the other countriés of the East in order to assist in the 
disposal of its surplus sugar and hemp. A Thailand review 
stated that a way to overcome the difficulties in the rubber 
and tin markets was to re-establish direct trade with China. 
The Malayan Prime Minister declared his strong opposition 
to the embargo on rubber destined for China. Furthermore, 
a discussion in the American Senate revealed that Taiwan 
businessmen do not intend to forego business with the 
Chinese mainland where their- specific interests are con- 
cerned. 

New perspectives open up for the countries of Asia 
with the launching of the economic development plans in 
the Soviet Union, China and the other countries of the 
East. It can be estimated that in 1960 the capacity of 
these countries on ithe international market will have almost 
doubled. With the disappearance of the artificial barriers 
to trade, S.E. Asia will find markets and sources of supply 
necessary for the development -and the balancing of her 
economy which will in turn enable her to raise the level of 
the living standards of her peoples. 


South East Asia’s trade 
with China (A) and Eastern Europe (B) 


(imports + exports in millions of dollars) 


Countries 1948 1951 1953 1954 1955 
Burma A 18.4 4.8 3.2 0.6 16.5(12)*. 
B 0.4 0.4 0.8 3.2 7.0 (6) 
Ceylon A 0.9 8.3 94,7 19.7 36.4 ‘(8) 
B 2.8 6.2 3.2 2.1 = 
Hongkong A 179.C 466.9 244.5 189.5 180.2 (7) 
B 1.2 6.0 4.0 4.0 — 2.6 (9) 
Indonesia A 13.3 3.0 38 b 7.8 16.8 (8) 
B 6.0 8.4 10.0 20.4 60.8 (9) 
Malaya A 60.7 82.8 36.1 34.9 41.1 (8) 
B 64.4 14.8 23.2 20.4 19.0 (9) 
Philippines A 24.9 0.6 0.7 1.7 1.3 (8) 
B 8.4 O1 _ 0.1 _ 
Note: Information for 1955 being still incomplete, the figures shown 


represent the yearly total based on returns for the number of months ap- 
pearing in brackets. It has only been -possible to separate China's figures 
from Taiwan’s from 1953 onwards and only for Burma, Hongkong, Indonesia 
and Malaya. 

Source: Direction of International Trade, United Nations Organisation, 
New York. 
is * Based on figures from publication “People’s China’ No. 6, March, 
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Chinese Communist Party of sufficient prominence has yet 
died it is more difficult for the Party to admit wholesale 
massacres and injustices since such events could not be 
blamed on individuals no longer in a position to influence 
policy or to reply to accusations. Whereas the whole trend 
behind recent announcements of Soviet Communists is that 
the regrettable wave of slaughter of those who had in- 
curred personal enmity or distrust of Stglin, Beria and 
others can now be regarded as at an end, the emphasis of 
Chinese statements is in almost diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. It is admitted that there have been mistakes but 
the main emphasis is placed on effectiveness of the struggle 
against counter-revolutionaries and on determination to root 
out all who remain adamant. 

Mr. Lo declared that the struggle against counter- 
revolutionaries in China had now reached an acute and com- 
plicated stage. Against such a background it would not 
be surprising if opponents of the regime found it difficult 
to accept at their face value protestations of Peking that 
all those who confess and promise to reform may hope to 
be treated with leniency. They might even feel inclined to 
wonder what definition might be given of leniency by those 
who admit that the innocent have suffered but make no 
mention of relief for victims still alive or compensation 
for families of those who have perished. 

This grudging admission of error offers some degree of 
confirmation for theories advanced by former Brit'sh Com- 
munist Douglas Hyde in his book “The mind behind New 
China.” As former news editar of Daily Worker who has 
been converted from Communism to démocracy Douglas 
Hyde expresses the view that leaders of Chinese Communism 
may be more ruthless and daring than the present genera- 
tion of Russian Communists. He is convinced that Chinese 
Communists are firmly sold on theory that only force will 
remould the world. 

The cult of Mao Tse-tung has also been suppressed 
following the directives issued by the Kremlin. Previously 
the Peking propaganda was making such claims as ‘this 
epoch will be known as the Mao Tse-tung era’; and it was 
stated that the Chinese can now live happily because Mao 
is watching over them, thinking for them and guiding them 
from cradle to grave. A nearly hysterical Mao cult had 
developed, with popular songs, poetry, dramas, films ac- 
companying the propaganda of deifying the chairman of 
the communist party. The proportions of this propaganda 
were fashioned by the Chinese admirers of Stalin who 
wanted to have also a ‘great man’ second only to the god- 
like Stalin himself. Bombastic words were showered on 
Mao and the lyrical propagandists of Peking copied their 
nauseating adulation from the worshippers of Stalin. 

Now it is all a ‘mistake’ and it has to be ‘corrected’. 

When Stalin was directing the attack on Korea, Peking 
was bellowing invectives against the United Nations, it was 
threatening fire and the sword, it was trying to fool the 
world with the ‘germ’ warfare of the US. Eventually 
Pekirig used fantastic language against Formosa, stating 
that no force on earth could oppose the Chinese communists. 
Formosa was to surrender or to face annihilation. Such 
were the dire words of Peking. Now it is again all a ‘mis- 
take’ and the ‘correction’ has come in the form of an 
invitation of ‘peace’ talk with the Kuomintang. This invita- 
tion is not taken seriously anywhere but it shows how 
times have changed since Stalin died, Beria was ‘liquidated’ 
and the present rulers in the Kremlin had changed their 
minds about the future of Russia and ‘world revolution’. 
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AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 


IN CHINA 


According to Vice-Premier Teng Tzu-hui’s report at the 
National People’s Congress meeting held in Peking last 
month, China has already harvested approximately 25 million 
tons of wheat this year representing an increase of 10% 
over that for 1955. Teng credited this increase in produc- 
tion to the success of agricultural cooperative movement 
during the first half this year. 


The movement spread with such speed that by May, over 
110.13 million peasant households have joined agricultural 
cooperatives, making up 91.2% of all peasant households in 
China; of these 74.72 million or 61.9% of all peasant house- 
holds are in higher stage cooperatives, and 35.42 million or 
29.3% of all peasant households are in elementary coopera- 
tives. Another upsurge is expected this winter and next 
spring when higher stage’ cooperation will spread to most 
provinces in the country. The movement has been parti- 
cularly successful in 20 leading provinces and cities. As 
a result, the areas sown to such high-yielding crops as maize 
and potatoes have been enlarged by more than 46 million 
mou over last year. The area sown to cotton reached over 
93 million mou, an increase of more than six million mou 
over last year, surpassing this year’s plan by 1.47 million 
mou. Soya beans, tobacco, and sugar beet have also been 
sown on areas greater than the original plans. A rise in 
output is absolutely sure provided no exceptionally serious 
natural calamities occur and farms are well managed. 


Effects of the Cooperative Movement 


The attainment of agricultural cooperation has not only 
stimulated rapid increase in output but also created changes 
in the relations between workers and peasants, between 
town and countryside and between industry and agriculture. 
For the past 30 years and more the worker-peasant alliance 
was a relationship between a socialist and an individual 
economy, and there were certain contradictions between 
these two economies. With cooperation predominating in 
the countryside, the worker-peasant alliance is now on a 
firm base of socialist economy. There is also greater in- 
ternal unity among the peasants and closer relationships be- 
tween the poor and middle peasants, on the basis of collec- 
tive labour and common prosperity. This unity between 
poor and middle peasants is completely isolating the former 
landlords, rich peasants, counter-revolutionaries and other 
undesirable elements, making it easier to transform the rich 
peasants. This means the complete elimination of rural 
capitalism. 


In the past, each peasant household worked as a single 
production unit, the great majority of them being powerless 
to stand up to natural calamities. The peasants are now 
shaping their own destiny and achieving agricultural mecha- 
nisation. Agricultural cooperation is also making it easy 
for the state to purchase and distribute grain under a 
unified plan. In the past few years, the state faced great 
difficulties in carrying out this policy among scattered in- 
dividual peasants. The cooperatives, after fulfilling their 
deliveries under state purchase, can dispose of their surplus 
products with complete freedom. 


With agricultural cooperation it is easier to solve the 
livelihood problems of orphans, widows, the aged and the 
weak. A better division of labour and trades becomes pos- 
sible with the growth and diversification of production in 


the cooperatives. In general, the basic changes which have 
been brought about by the agricultural cooperative move~- 
ment are, economically, the growth of production and closer 
relations between town and countryside and between indus- 
try and agriculture; and politically, the consolidation of 
the alliance between the workers and the peasantry, the 
strengthening of unity between poor and middle peasants, 
the elimination of the roots of capitalism in the country- 
side and the resultant gradual, common prosperity of the 
peasantry as a whole. 


Mistakes and Weaknesses 


On ithe other hand mistakes and weaknesses also oc- 
curred in the course of the movement. Agricultural co- 
operation and production in quite a number of places went 
in for extreme extravagance and waste. Some failed to 
work from actual needs and rushed into too much non- 
productive building. In productive expenditure, too, there 
was a lack of careful calculation and many capital con- 
struction projects not urgently needed in production at the 
moment were hurriedly built. 


Some cooperatives had no overall production plans; 
they paid great attention to increasing food crops and cot- 
ton but neglected other economic crops; they paid great 
attention to agriculture but overlooked subsidiary occupa- 
tions. The falling output in economic crops and subsidiary 
occupations greatly reduced farmers’ total income and in- 
creased their difficulties in the daily life. It also affected 
the supply of raw materials for certain industries and handi- 
crafts and the supply of certain export materials. The 
normal operations of transport departments concerned with 
supply and marketing were also affected. 


Some failed to apply strictly the principle of voluntari- 
ness and mutual benefit. Some cooperatives fixed rather 
low prices for livestock, farm tools, woods, fruit trees and 
water conservancy facilities placed under common owner- 
ship. Some cooperatives failed to show enough concern and 
care for orphans, widows, the aged, weak and disabled. 
These shortcomings had bad effects on consolidating and 
building the cooperatives. 


In operation and management, confusions prevailed in 
some cooperatives. Some inappropriately raised their tar- 
gets for increased output. Others failed to establish de- 
moecracy and there was serious subjectivism and ordering 
about. As a result, unity within the cooperatives was 
affected. In some localities a single cooperative covered 
an area of several hsiang and embracing several thousand 
households making it too big for efficient management. 


In expanding the acreage of double cropping some 
cooperatives did not give thorough consideration to such 
questions as the suitability of the local soil and climate, 
whether the fertiliser, seed and manpower are adequate, 
and whether the expansion of the double crop area will 
affect other crops. They blindly made their plans for a 
big expansion of acreage. As a result plans in some places 
could not be fulfilled or were fulfilled at a loss from the 
overall business point of view. 


Some of these shortcomings and errors were hard to 
avoid entirely in such a large-scale movement, but some 
could have been avoided if conscientious attention had been 
given in advance. ‘Some were caused partially by the one- 
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sidedness and subjectivity of personnel at the lower levels 
and by their undue emphasis on quantity and’ speed; these 
were chiefly brought about by overexpanded plans from those 
departments concerned at upper levels and their hastiness. 
Much of the personnel lacked a practical sense of a realistic 
approach and did not consult those at lower levels. To con- 
solidate and raise the standard of the existing cooperatives 
and to increase production as well as the income of the 
cooperative members Teng Tzu-hui stressed that following 
problems must be solved: 


(1) The income and profits of the cooperative should 
be reasonably distributed; a suitable ratio between the agri- 
cultural tax, public funds to be accumulated and the income 
of members should be kept. Particular attention should 
be paid to assuring an annual increase in income of indivi- 
dual members. Only in this way, can the initiative in pro- 
duction be given full play at all times and the cooperatives 
be consolidated. 


(2) Peasants must be encouraged to plough deep and 
make vigorous efforts to expand the scope of production, 
and, in the light of local conditions, to develop diversified 
operations so as to increase their production and income. 
Efforts must be made to economize on expenditures and to 
oppose waste and extravagance. 


(3) 


proved. 


The present level of management must be im- 
The cooperative should not be too large in size. 


PEKING’S NEW POLICY IN 


Before the People’s Congress in Peking, Vice-Premier 
Chen Yun rounded up opinions and criticism concerning 
state control over distribution of goods raised by deputies 
during the meeting (June 15/30) and admitted that there 
were many shortcomings. Some private factories had not 
received as much profit as they were entitled to due to low 
processing charges and prices fixed by state purchasing de- 
partments. There had been fluctuations in processing 
orders, improper supply of raw materials, reductions in the 
varieties of certain products and the failure to meet popular 
demand in the pattern and design of goods. 


The state commercial enterprises had adopted a system 
of distribution from the top downwards without considering 
the taste and requirements of consumers. Marketing of all 
products by the state had killed the initiative spirit of in- 
dividual manufacturers who were no longer interested in the 
quality of their products. The “cost-plus’” system of cal- 
culating processing. payments caused factories to be less 
concerned with reducing the production cost. 


To remedy the situation Chen Yun listed 8 measures: 
(1) Unified purchase and sales by the state would continue 
in such cases as cloth, oil and fats, brown and refined sugar, 
paper, cigarettes and matches. These were needed by the 
people in large quantities and simple in variety. Trading 
organizations would be allowed to buy direct from factories 
goods such as towels, stockings, enamelware, toilet soap and 
tooth paste which existed in as many as 30,000 varieties. 
Factories could themselves sell the goods left after trading 
organizations had made their purchases. After the change- 
over from accepting contracts for manufacturing and pro- 
cessing goods to the method of buying raw matérials and 
selling finished products, the factories should get compara- 
tively higher industrial profit, Factories will then pay at 
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Generally one hsiang should have one cooperative, or more 
than one. After a higher stage cooperative has been set 
up it should be left as it is for a couple of years. It is not 
necessary to merge cooperatives every year. 


(4) To overcome the tendency of concentrating on 
increasing yield of grain and cotton only, the cooperative 
must fulfil, in addition to grain and cotton targets, the 
production tasks in forestry, fishery, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, handicrafts, subsidiary occupations and other 
industrial crops which are indispensable to the state and the 
people in production and daily life. 


(5) Advanced experiences and reformation, step by 
step, of agricultural technique and farming system must be 
popularised on a wide scale. However, local conditions have 
to be taken into account and there should not be any 
mechanical application. 


(6) The prices fixed for some means of production 
are too low and if the cooperative members are not satisfied, 
adjustments should be made in accordance with the coopera- 
tive regulations. Adequate care must be given, appropriate 
arrangements made and due concern shown for cooperative 
members who have lost or lack man-power. Private land 
owned by those who live in the cities must be dealt with 
carefully, according to the cooperative regulations; their 
views must be respected and their difficulties in livelihood 
given due attention. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


tention to quality, interest themselves in the demands of 
consumers and reduce blind production. 


(2) State wholesale stations would still distribute 
goods according to plan in cases where the demand sur- 
passed the supply. In other commodities shops could choose 
the most economical transport, free themselves from the 
limitations of administrative areas and avoid roundabout 
transport. 


(3) The wholesale profits of commercial departments 
would be lowered and the profits of factories increased. 
Targets for part of the profits to go to the state treasury 
from wholesale commercial organisations should be removed 
and this charge should fall on the factories. 


(4) Banks should simplify the present complicated 
and mechanical methods of cash management, loans and 
calculations, and adopt the flexible measures for payment 
which originally existed in China. All state enterprises and 
large joint state-private enterprises must continue to deposit 
cash into state banks. 


(5) State commercial departments and supply and 
marketing cooperatives should still be responsible for en- 
suring supplies for both cities and villages, and for stabilis- 
ing market prices. 


(6) Agricultural, factory produced or imported raw 
materials as well as those in short supply should be distri- 
buted according to the state plan. Price of all others should 
be negotiated according to their qualities. 


(7) 


measures of mutual blockade. 


No places whatever within the state may adopt 
It is necessary to permit 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Reports from China are based on official information 
issued in one form or another by the authorities in Peking. 
Statistics provided by official sources in People’s China are 
often unreliable and intended to impress the public rather 
than to supply facts. Propaganda is usually included in 
all statements. Progress is exaggerated and very many 
claims to stupendous achievement have been advanced which 
later were found, by private investigations, to be fabrica- 
tions. The regime in Peking has the policy to vindicate 
its rule and the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ in China and 
to make it appear that communism is the one and only sys- 
tem leading the Chinese people to what is described as a 
glorious future. Information considered unfavourable to 
the continued dictatorship or apparently detrimental is 
always, and usually successfully, suppressed. Formosa is 
issuing through devious methods of news dissemination cer- 
tain information on continental China but this is usually 
heavily laden with anti-Peking propaganda and therefore 
cannot be considered as reliable. It is often misleading. 
Factual information from any totalitarian country is neces- 
sarily dubious and in the case of Peking the Soviet prin- 
ciples guiding the publication of news, reports, comments 
etc. are rigidly followed. 


* * * * 


An Appeal to Overseas Chinese: Kuo Mo-jo, President 
of the Academy of Sciences, recently appealed to Chinese 
scientists and students now still: in the United States, Bri- 
tain, France, Japan and other countries to return home and 
take part in building up the country. Last December China 
began the drafting of a 12-year plan of ‘scientific and tech- 
nical development. Research will gradually be opened up 
in the most important and urgently needed departments, 
such as atomic energy, automation and electronic computing. 
Peking now needs millions of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel. Kuo estimated that there are nearly 10,000 Chinese 
scientists and students working or studying in the United 
States, Britain, France, Japan and other countries. In the 
past six years over a thousand returned; they are all making 
a contribution in scientific research, industry, agriculture, 
education, culture and other fields. 


National Minorities: A preparatory committee has been 
formed for the establishment of a Miao-Tung Autonomous 
Chou in Kweichow. The 27-member committee is composed 
of ten persons of Miao nationality, eight of Tung nationality 
and the rest are of Puyi, Chuang, Yao, Shuichia and Han 


commodities from any locality to enter any other locality 
for sale. 


(8) Backward factories should keep abreast with ad- 
vanced factories and advanced factories to assist backward 
factories. Backward factories which refused to strive to im- 
prove and fail to progress despite repeated assistance should 
be eliminated or reorganised. 


Chen Yun said that it was necessary to try these 
methods on certain commodities first and develop by stages 
on others. “We are carrying out free sales and free pur- 
chases to a certain extent, on-a solid socialist basis. Price 
pendulums of commodities available for free purehase will 
only take place within the limits approved by the state, but 


there will never be any nation-wide price fluctuations,” he 
concluded. : 


nationalities. In the. Chamdo Area in Tibet, more than 
440 Tibetans, mostly peasants and herdsmen, are now work- 
ing in government organs, economic and educational organisa- 
tions and medica] service. This year, 300 more Tibetans 
will be trained for government service. Eight hundred 
young Tibetans will be sent to the Institute for Nationalities 
in Peking and the School for Tibetan Cadres in Lhasa. In 
Inner Mongolia, a training class in the new written Mon- 
golian language was opened in Puitzemiao recently. More 
than 100 Mongolian Lamas are attending the class. The 
phonetic version of the new written language is identical 
with spoken Mongolian and is easier to learn than the old 
written form. A Yao language research group has’ begun 
work in Kweilin. The group was sent to Kwangsi by the 
Institute of Linguistics and Philology of the Academy of 
Sciences to investigate the Yao language prior to the adop- 
tion of a written language. By the end of 1955, there were 
27,100 primary schools exclusively for children of national 
minorities. Including those studying in other schools, the 
number of national minority pupils totalled 2,467,800. Mid- 
dle schools and teachers’ training schools reached 281, and 
the total of school students reached 193,000. In addition, 
there were three teachers’ training colleges. 


Fisheries Research Agreement: A 10-year agreement on 
fisheries research cooperation in the Western Pacific was 
concluded recently in Peking between China, Russia, North 
Korea and North Vietnam. The agreement covers the area 
of the Western Pacific, (including the Sea of Japan, the 
Yellow Sea, the East and South China seas) as weH as 
waters in border areas adjoining the contracting parties. 
Its purpose is to put to rational use the resources of fisheries 
and other aquatic animals in these areas, in order to secure 
a maximum catch and to maintain the maximum sustained 
productivity of fisheries. 


Natural Resources: A new coking coal field covering an 
area of 1,000 square kilometres was recently discovered in 
Shansi. Its seams range from six to ten metres high. Coal 
deposits in Shansi are estimated at more than 400,000 
million tons. The Tatung and five other coal fields ex- 
tend over 44,824 square kilometres. Their deposits consist 
of coking coal, gas coal, anthracite and other types of coal 
lying close to the surface of the ground. In Hunan, a 
phosphorous mine six kilometres long was recently found. 
Preliminary surveys show that the deposit contains 15%-30% 
of phosphorous pentoxide. In Chekiang, peat deposits esti- 
mated at 60 million tons have been ‘discovered in the vicinity 
of West Lake. The deposits are found at a depth of one 
to two metres underground and contain 55% to 78% organic 
matter and 2% nitrogen. 


Industria] Growth: A plant for the treatment of gold 
ore is under construction in Kwangsi. When completed this 
year, it can produce 8,000 taels of gold annually. Work 
on a modern meat packing plant started last month in Cheng- 
tu. When completed end of this year. the plant will handle 
1,000 pigs a day.- It will turn out both tinned and frozen_ 
pork. Another meat packing plant which will have a 
capacity three times that. of the Chengtu plant is being built 
in Chungking. Work on the first small agricultural hydro- 
electric power station on the Chinghai Plateau began last 
month. The Tangshan Power Plant is being expanded into 
a large -heat power station. Upon completion, the power 
generating capacity of this station will be twice as much 
as the existing capacity for the Tangshan area, It will not 
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only supply power to the rapidly expanding coal, steel, 
cement and other industries of Tangshan, but will be able 
to supply electricity to Peking and Tientsin. 


Petrol Engines: The No. 1 Motor Car Plant produced 
its first batch of six-cylinder petrol engines last month. 
These 95-horse power engines will be used on Liberation 
type trucks which will be manufactured in the third quarter 
this year. 


Harvest Reports: Total tea purchases by the state this 
spring are 7% more than last year. In Kiangsu, the barley 
crop brought in on 1.3 million hectares was 20% more than 
last year. Kwangtung’s spring food crops were 450,000 
ttons above those in the spring last year. The per-hectare 
yield was 56% higher. The spring crop area in Kwangsi 
was enlarged 40% this year over last. The per-hectare yield 
of wheat and rape-seed went up 40% compared with last 
year. This year’s first ramie crop of Hunan will total 
10,000 tons, 40% more than last year. The winter wheat 
crop in Shantung will be about 3,690,000 tons, 18% above 
last year. China’s rape-seed crop will be 20% more than 
last year’s. 


Reclamation and Irrigation Projects: China will have 
137 new machine and tractor stations this year. Forty- 
two new stations have already been established in cotton 
and grain growing areas. With the setting up of these 
new stations, the total number in the country will be 275. 
They will be equipped with 6,800 tractors (in terms of 15 
horse-power each) and will service 1.1 million hectares of 
land, five times the area of last year. A farm is to be set 
up in the newly discovered Karamai oil area by Army Units 
stationed in Sinkiang. This farm will provide workers at 
the new oil field with grain, meat and vegetables. Mean- 
while, more than 1,000 surveyors are working along the 
various rivers in Sinkiang. They will survey 2,600,000 
hectares of wasteland there this year. Up to now, a total 
of 610,000 hectares of wasteland has already been surveyed 
along the Ili, Manass, Urumchi, Tarim, Kaidyk and Kum 
Darya rivers. Hight large irrigated farms will be built in 
these areas. Irrigation, works built by peasants in Kansu 
last spring will enlarge its irrigated acreage by 400,000 
hectares and increase the province’s annual grain output 
by 375,000 tons. Shantung’s irrigated acreage has more 
than trebled since last winter. An important cotton and 
wheat growing province, Shantung now has 2,100,000 hec- 
tares of land under irrigation. The irrigated area in 

iangsu has been increased by one-third since last winter; 
340,00 hectares were brought under irrigation in this period. 
Irrigation facilities on another 450,000 hectares of farm 
land have been improved. Fukien will expand its irrigation 
area by 106,000 hectares this winter and next spring. 

Railways: The Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway has reached 
Kiayukwan, terminus of the Great Wall. Kiayukwan is 770 
kilometres northwest of Lanchow and is 20 kilometres from 
the Yumen Oil-field’ The railway bridge spanning the Kim- 
dulin River in Inner Mongolia, was completed recently. 
It is the first bridge on -the Paotow-Yinchwan section’ of 
the 1,100-kilometre Paotow-Lanchow Railway. 


Highways: A new 128-kilometre highway in northern 
Szechwan is now under construction. It will be known as 
the Lungjih-Tangke Highway and will extend southward to 
join the Chengtu-Ahpa Highway and link up northward with 
a road that runs from Kansu to Ahpa. 
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FaR EASTERN 


Economic REevigEw 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


By G. W. Hemy 


PART Il 


OTHER MINERALS 
Production 


The figures are fragmentary. and are largely based on 
non-Communist estimates. 


Antimony 
Year U.S. Bureau Copper Lead 
of (in terms of metal) (in terms of metal) 
Mines Est. Index Met. Tons Index Met. Tons 
met. tons 
1949 4100 10 
1950 6100 (50) 4100 * 4100 * 
1951 8100 75 6100 * 70 5100 * 
1952 8100 100 ( 8100) 100 6100 * 
1953 8100 136 (11000) 176 (10200) 
1954 158 (12700) 318 (19300) 
* Figures are estimated from Colonial Geological Surveys. 
in rset boat met. tons Col. Gubenuacers Zine 
Year Index U.S. Bureau Colonial met. tons 
of Mines Geolog. Concen- WO8 Content Index 
Surveys trates 
1949 4000 4300 9200 5500 
1950 7000 4100 12600 7500 
1951 7000 4900 13200 7900 
1952 100 5500 16500 9900 100 
1953 109 6400 20300 12200 150 
1954 196 
CRUDE OIL 
Production 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 
1952=100 of Increase % 000 met. tons 
Pre 1949 Peak 330 * 
1949 28 (210) 
1950 46 64 (370) 
1951 70 52 (570) 
1952 100 43 (820) 
1953 144 44 (1180) 
1954 183 27 (1500) 
1955 (plan) 245 84 (2000) 
* (est.) 220 20 (1800) 
1956 (plan) 294 (2400) 
1957 (plan) 460 (3760) 


* This is the figure given by Rostow (op cit p. 239)—but is apparently 
an estimate since elsewhere (p. 229) he gives a figure of 214.3 
for Manchuria, and no figure for China proper. The pre 1949 
peak index calculated from sources in ‘Economic Developments in 
Mainland China’ (Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East-— 
November 1953) would be 84 giving a production of 630. 


Comment 


These figures are based on two statements Li Fu-chu 
(N.C.N.A. 28.9.55) that between 1952 and TOBE the ancial 
production capacity of petroleum will ‘go up 980,000 tons 
and crude oil production increased over 120% in the same 
period. I assume the identity of ‘crude oil’ and ‘petroleum’ 
and thus evaluate the indices. -I can trace no other quantity 
figures and the above must therefore be considered ex- 
tremely . tentative. 


Other Estimates 


These show considerable variation. 
“The Times” 


Special 
Year Rostow Colonial Correspondent 
op cit p.239 Geolog. Surveys 7.9.55 
1949 125 102 
1950 207 137 
1951 111 
1952 389 102 1800 
1953 RH 4 
1954 2200 
PETROL 
Production 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 
1952—100 of Increase % 000 met, tons 
Pre 1949 Peak 74 
1949 32 
1950 
1951 49 
1952 100 105 
1953 140 40 
1954 199 42 
1955 
1956 
1957 380 
MOTOR CAR TYRES 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 
1952—100 of Increase % 000 
Pre 1949 Peak 18 (75) 
1949 6% (27) 
1950 16 146 (66) 
1951 54 237 (225) 
1952 100 85 (417) 
1953 117 17 (488) 
1954 (188) 18 (577)* 
1955 ‘ 
1956 
1957 182 760 


* The Communique on the Fulfilment of the 1954 State Plan (N.C.N.A. 
23.9.55) reports an increase in production over 1953 of 44% which 
would give an index of 168 and production of 701. This seems 
disproportionately high and I prefer the information given in the 
Report on the First Five Year Plan (P.C. 16.8.55) which says 
that production capacity increased by 160 between 1952 and 1954. 
This, of course, may understate the increase, if existing capacity 
were better used in this period. 


Comment 
The figures are based on targets for 1957. The quantity 
is given in the Report on the First Five Year Plan, the index 
in N.C.N.A. 22.8.55. 
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CEMENT - 

Production 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 

1952—100 of Increase % 000 met. tons 
Pre 1949 Peak 75 2140 

1949 23 (660) 
1950 49 113 (1400) 
1951 86 75 (2460) 
1952 100 16 2860 
1953 135 35 (3860) 
1954 161 19 (4600) 
1955 172 i (4920) 
1956 
1957 (210) 6000 

Comment 


There is good internal agreement in these figures. The 
Report on the First Five Year Plan states that capacity 
increased by 650 between 1952 and 1954; that it will in- 
crease by a further 1710 by 1957 and ultimately by a further 
1640 making a total capacity of 3600 above 1952. Yearly 
production exceeds the increase in capacity presumably be- 
cause of better utilization. 


Other Figures 
Economic Survey 


Year Rostow of Asia & Far 
op cit p.239 East 1954 p.17 
1949 660 
1950 1410 
1952 2310 
1954 4730 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Production of Electric Motors 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 
of Increase % 000 KW 
1951 35 (220) 
1952 100 188 640 
1953 143 43 (915) 
1954 149 104 (950) 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) 160 1050 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Production of Electric Generators 
Year Index Annual Rate Production 
of Increase % 000 KW 
1951 93% (28) 
1952 100 7 30 
1953 198 98 (60) 
1954 
1955 
1956 : 
1957 (plan) 757 227 


Li Fu-chun (N.C.N.A. 28.9.55) asserts that annual pro- 
duction capacity of power generators increased by 200,000 
KW between 1952 and 1955, which implies that the Five 
Year Plan Target was reached by 1955. Since there is no 
mention elsewhere of this achievement, it seems doubtful 
if it is true. 

The Report on the First Five Year Plan gives a compar- 
able figure of 800,000 KW between 1952 and 1957 but else- 
where states that the actual output of generators was 30,000 
KW in 1952 and will increase in 1957 to 227,000 KW (7.7 
times)—the figures used above. 


None of the above figures can apply to capacity of 
generators installed since separate figures are given for this 


(see under Electricity). I can only surmise that the figures 
of 200,000 KW and 800,000 KW are cumulative totals of 
production from 1952 to 1955 and 1957 respectively which 
would give: 


1954 and 1955 average 55 each 


leaving 1956 and 1957 to average 300 each to reach 
the planned cumulative total. The fall in output in 1954 and 
1955 would explain the lack of figures or percentages and 
the change in the method of calculation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Production 


Output of State Output of Metal Output of 


Year Machine Building Working Machinery Machine 

Industry Index Tools 

Index 1952=100 1952—100 Number 

1949 18 14 1590 
1950 36 30 
1951 61 52 
1952 100 100 
1953 164 149 

1954 13513 
VEHICLES 

There is currently no production of Motor Cars, 


Trucks or Tractors, but the following capacity is planned. 


Motor Cars By 1957 30,000 p.a. (from No. 1 Motor Car 
Plant) 


(by the building of 


Eventually 90,000 p.a. 
No. 2 Motor Car Plant 


with twice the capa- 
city). 
Trucks By 1957 4,000 p.a. output 
30,000 p.a. capacity 
Tractors By 1959 15,000 of 54 h.p. each 
CHEMICALS 
Production of all Chemicals 
Index 
Year 1952—100 1953=100 
1950 57 
1951 71 
1952 100 
1953 100 
1954 143 
1955 (est.) 158 
1956 
1957 (plan) 600 plus 


I have been unable to trace any index linking 1952 and 1953. 


Other Chemicals—Production Indices 


1952=100 
Sul- Sulphate Ammon- 
Year Caustic Pure phurie Nitric of ium 
Soda Soda Acid Acid Ammonia Nitrat« 
1949 16 
1950 17 
1951 62 96. 80 90 71 66 
1952 100 100. 100 100 100 100 
1953 118 116. 136 148 125 801 
1954 147 161. 181 238 165 861 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) 270 580 
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For a few products absolute figures have been given :— 


Product Unit 1952 1957 
Plan 
Chemical Fertilisers 000 met. tons 210 490 
Penicillin thousand mega 440 8700 
units 
Chloramphenicol Kg. Nil* 6000 
Sulphonamides 000 Kg 16 840 
* Production began only in 1955 (N.C.N.A. 13.83.55) 
SECTION B: LIGHT INDUSTRY 
1. Cotton Textiles. 2. Other Textiles. 3. Rubber 
Footwear. 4. Flour. 5. Sugar. 6. Vegetable Oil. ve 
Cigarettes. 8. Matches. 9. Paper. 10. Miscellaneous 
Products. 
COTTON TEXTILES 
Number of Spindles 
Million 
Year Installed Operating 
Pre 1949 4.9 
Sep 1949 4.08 
End 1950 5.22 4.48 
End 1951 5.43 
1952 5.66 
1953 6.00 
1954 6.30 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) Tok 


Geographical Distribution of Spindles (million) 


1949 1953 
N.E. China 46 -45 
N. China .40 .60 
N.W. China 10 .25 
S.W. China .20 20 
Central §. China 1.00 2.10 
E. China 2.44 2.40 
Total: 4.60 6.00 
COTTON YARN 
Production 
Index Increase on Production 
Year 1952=100 previousyear million bales 
% of 400-lb. 
Pre 1949 Peak 69 2.44 
1949 50 (1.80) 
1950 67 34 (2.40) 
1951 75 at (2.70) 
1952 100 34 (3.60) 
1953 113 13 (4.10) 
1954 126 12 (4.60) 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) 138 5.00 


Rostow's estimates are: million bales 


Past Peak 
5 ARG he AE es, SEO or J ng 2. 
LSADNME enc Ae odie cay eigechaae eke a 70 
CCS, “Tea chai ng be eB 3 gate 2.00 
RODENT, U8 dray chosen token 2.80 
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COTTON CLOTH 


Production 
(excludes Hand Loom Production) 
Index Increase on Production. 
Year 1952—100 previousyear million million 
% yards bolts 
Pre 1949 Peak 60 2500 (67.) 
1949 83 1390 (37.) 
1950 50 54 (2080) (59.) 
1951 64 28 (2660) (72.) 
1952 100 56 4160 111.63 
1953 114 14 (4740) (127.) 
1954 129 13 (5360) (144.) 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) 147 6111 163.72 


These figures (especially for pre 1949 peak and 1952) differ materially 
from Rostow's. He gives (p. 239) 


million bolts 


PARE! FOAL mivisiaiciserdsiatamoiave ayiiaare 41. 
LOAD ns ditetmarkteosan eteanmioy ene 29.93 
EGEO:  Sisa cape siesncin Oreoee 32.3 (I presume 3.23 in text 
DORR ela cic naccictevararouete 56.58 is a misprint) 


My pre 1949 peak figure is a calculation from the index. 
For discussion of certain points see Appendices I and II. 


OTHER TEXTILES 


Figures are very few and far between. 


The first rayon factory is being built in Heilungkiang. 
Production of woollen fabrics is limited to a few million 
yards per annum. Production of linen fabrics may reach 
20/30 million yards a year. 


For silk there are some figures: 


Production 
Year Cocoons Raw Silk Silk Piece Goods 
000 metrictons Index Index 
1952=100 1950=100 1955=100 

1950 4.8 67 100 
1951 80 
1952 100 100 
1953 
1954 8.3 195 
1955 (plan) 10.0 222 
1956 
1957 (plan) 178.5 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

Production 

Index Increase on Production 

Year 1952=100 previous year million pairs 
% 

1951 107 (60.7) 
1952 100 —6 56.7* 
1953 123 23 (69.7) 
1954 136.5 11 (77.4) 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) (189)+ 107.4% 


* The derivation of these figures is given at Appendix I. 


+ The Five Year Plan Report gives 169.8, the above figure is caleulated 
from the quantity figures. 
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FLOUR 
Production 
Year Index Increase on Production 
1952=—100 previous year 000 metric 
% tons 
Pre 1949 Peak ? 2450* 
1949 43 (1290) 
1950 41 —5 (1230) 
1951 63 54 (1890) 
1952 100. 59 (3000) 
1953 115; 15 ? (3450) 
1954 125; 9 2? (8750) 
1955 
1956 
957 (plan) 156 4670 
* igure given by Rostow (op cit p. 229). He gives production 


fer other years as follows (p. 239): 


000 metric tons 


1949 1911 
1950 1200 
1952 3087 
+ For Wheat Flour only. 
REFINED SUGAR 
Production 
Index Increase on Production 
Year 1952—100 previous year 000 metric 
% tons 
Pre 1949 peak 89 (400) * 
1949 43 (194) 
1950 52 21 (234) 
1951 64 25 (288) 
1952 100 56 (450)7 
1953 108 8 (486) 
1954 126 a Wt (567) 
1955 (Budget) 148 18 (666) 
1956 
244 1100; 


1957 (Plan) 


* Rostow gives a figure of 410 (op cit p. 229). 
the index. 


+ For discussion of these figures, see Appendix I. 


Other Estimates: 


400 is obtained from 


000 metric tons 


Year Rostow F.A.O. Bull. of 
op cit p.239 Agric. Econ. and Stats. 
1949 164 
1948-1950 Av. 338 
1950 198 
1951 324 
1952 328 377 
1953 462 


The Five Year Plan report gives the following data for 
“Machine-processed sugar’: 


Production 1952 249,000 metric tons 

Production 1957 (plan) *686,000 metric tons 

Increase in capacity é 
1952—1954 109,000 metric tons per annum 
1952—1957 428,000 metric tons per annum 
Eventual 560,000 metric tons per annum 


* but elsewhere 1957 production is estimated to be 122.9% above 1952 
which would give 600,000 metric tons. C.R. October 1955 (Chen 
Han-Seng: The First Five Year Plan) gives an increase of 17670 
which confirms 686,000 tons. 


EDIBLE VEGETABLE OIL 


Production 

Year Index Increase on 
1952=—100 previous year 
% 
1951 63 
1952 100 58 
1953 123 23 
1954 130 6 
1955 (plan) (140) 
1956 
(179.4) 


1957 (plan) 


* For a discussion of theze figures see Appendix I. 
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Production 
000 metric 
tons 
(630) 
1000* 
(1230) 
(1300) 
1400 


1794* 


Some further 


confirmation of the 1952 figure appears in the First Five Year Plan 


Report. 


It is there stated that raising the oil extraction rate by 


1% would give an extra 50,000 metric tons of oil per annum. If 
this statement refers to 1952, and it presumably does, it gives an 


average extraction rate of 20%, 
figures deduced under Oilseeds. 


Compare the table “Quantity of Vegetable Oil Available’ 


section on agriculture. 


which agrees quite well with the 


in the 


The above figures are lower presumably 


by the amount used for non-edible purposes (lighting, lubrication, 
soap, cattle feed), and the quantities retained for planting and for 


stocks. 


CIGARETTES 
Production 
Index Increase on 
Year 1952=100 previous year 
% 
Pre 1949 peak 69 
1949 61 
1950 71 16 
1951 Lite 8 
1952 100 30 
1953 136 36 
1954 143 5 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) 177 
MATCHES 
Production 
Index Increase on 
Year 1952—100 previous year 
% 
Pre 1949 Peak 90 
1949 74 
1950 64 —13 
1951 79 23 
1952 100 27 
1953 88 —12 
1954 * 113.5 29 
1955 
1956 
1957 (plan) (139) 
* Computed from index. E. M. Gull 


for 1940. 
¢ For a discussion of these figures, see Appendix I. 


(To be Continued) 


Production 
000 cases 


(1830) 
(1620) 
(1885) 
(2045) 
(2655) 
(3530) 
(3800) 


4700 


Production 
m. gross 
boxes 
(56.7) * 
(46.6) 
(40.3) 
(46.9) 
63.07 
(55.4) 
(71.5) 


87.57 


(Essentials of Reconstruction 
in China, R.I.I.A., 1947, p. 20) gives a figure of 58.5 m. 


gross 
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STRUCTURE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES IN JAPAN 


I. Regulations Relating to Foreign Exchange Dealings 


For clear understanding of what lies behind the system 
under which the rates of foreign currency for the Japanese 
currency are fixed, the following outline of the regulations 
governing foreign exchange dealings will be of help. The 
Minister of Finance designates, in due consideration of their 
stability, convertibility and circulation, some foreign curren- 
cies as a means of external payments. They are commonly re- 
ferred to as “designated currencies.’’ In case of necessity, 
however, other foreign currencies may be used subject to ap- 
proval of the Minister of Finance. When the Foreign Ex- 
change and Foreign Trade Control] Law was enacted on 
December 1, 1949, U.S. dollar and pound sterling only were 
in use as designated currencies. Afterwards, Canadian 
dollars, Swiss francs and German marks were added on July 
1, August 2, 1954 and October 1, 1955 respectively. Of 
these currencies, the U.S. dollar is used also for the settle- 
ment of transactions with the ‘“open-account’”’ countries 
through the respective Payments Agreements, thus playing 
a dual role of “Cash dollar’ and “Open-account dollar 
(clearing dollar).” 


All exchange dealings in these foreign currencies are 
limited in principle to such banks as are designated by the 
Government as “authorized foreign exchange banks.’”’ They 
are permitted to hold all kinds of designated currencies 
(except “Open-account dollar’) for their own account, 
whereas traders are not allowed to keep any amount of 
foreign money. Therefore, the latter are required to buy 
foreign currencies they need for their purchases abrgad 
from the authorized foreign exchange banks through the 
Import License System, and to sell to these exchange banks 
the foreign currencies they have obtained from overseas 
sales and other sources of revenue within ten days after 
acquisition. 


On the other hand, as to U.S. dollar and pound sterling, 
the Japanese Government is engaged in buying from and 
selling to the exchange banks through the Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special Account spot and forward exchange at the 
specific rates, setting no limits to the volume of dealings. 
Thus in an effort to cover their exchange position that may 
arise from exchange transactions with the clients, the ex- 
change banks first resort to inter-bank deals and, if they 
need further adjustment, to the Foreign Exchange Fund 
Special Account. This is what the current foreign exchange 
system calls for. But in most cases, the exchange banks 
cover their exchange position with the Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special Account because the exchange market opera- 
tion is extremely restricted under prevailing circumstances. 


As for the “Open-account dollar’, the exchange banks 
are not allowed to take any exchange position on their own 
account. Therefore, whenever they buy or sell “Open- 
account dollars” from or to their clients, they are required 
to seek cover for each transaction immediately with the 
Foreign Exchange Fund Special Account. 


Concerning Canadian dollars, Swiss francs and German 
marks, the Special Account does not accept any cover for 
these currencies from the exchange banks. Consequently, 
the exchange banks who want to seek cover with the Special 
Account, have to exchange these currencies into U.S. dollars 
or pounds sterling at the foreign exchange market abroad, 
ie. Canadian dollars and Swiss frances into U.S. dollars 
and German marks into pounds sterling, To put it another 
way, it is only in terms of U.S. dollars and pounds sterling 


that the exchange banks are able to cover their exchange 
posit‘on for these currencies with the Special Account. 


II. Outline of Foreign Exchange Rate System 


The foreign exchange rates now in force are for the 
most part officially fixed. The rigid official rate system 
had been enforced until March 22, 1955 when, however, it 
underwent a substantial change through several corrective 
measures, to be a little more elastic in its application. As 
a result, the exchange banks today find themselves afforded 
some margin of free determinatign in quoting rates of ex- 
change. But it is not yet so free as in Western countries. 
The following will. show what kinds of foreign exchange 
rates are currently in effect:— 

1. Basic Rate, which serves as the basis of arbitration of al] other 
rates of exchange. 2. Arbitrated Rates, which are figured out on the 
basis of the basie rate, representing the exchange rates in terms of yen 
for the designated currencies other than the U.S. dollar. 3. Minister 
of Finance Rates, which are applicable to buying and selling transactions 
between the exchange banks and the Government through the Foreign 
Exchange Fund Special Account. 4. Market Rates, which are set for 
exchange dealings between the exchange. banks, and are flexible within 
a specific framework, reflecting the prevailing supply and demand in the 
exchange market. 5. Bank Rates, which are applied to buying and 


selling dealings between the exchange banks and their clients to be quoted 
within a certain framework. 


Il. 


Under the existing foreign exchange control system, 
the basic rate is fixed at Y360 to the U.S. dollar which is 
recognized by the International Monetary Fund as the par 
value of the yen currency. The arbitrated rates for the 
designated currencies other than the U.S. dollar are es- 
tablished respectively by the Minister of Finance on the 
basis of their current rates in the foreign markets. They 
are made public at the Bank of Japan every week-day at 
9 a.m. 


Basic and Arbitrated Rates 


1. For the pound sterling it is fixed on the basis of the sterling-U.S. 
dollar rate in the London official) exchange market of the preceding day, 
in relation to the Japanese yen basic rate to the U.S. dollar. 2. For the 
Canadian dollar it is fixed on the basis of the Canadian. dollar-U.S. 
dollar rate in the New York exchange market two days before, in rela- 
tion to the Japanese yen basic rate to the U.S. dollar. 3. For the 
Swiss frane it is fixed on the basis of the current Swiss franc-U.S. dollar 
rate in the Zurich exchange market two days before, in relation to the. 
Japanese yen basic rate to the U.S. dollar. 4. For the German mark 
it is fixed on the basis of the German mark-sterling rate in the Frankfurt 
exchange market which the Bank deutscher Lander announced two days 
before, in relation to the arbitrated rate for the pound sterling with the 
Japanese yen of the previous day. 


IV. Minister of Finance Rates and Market Rates 


Minister of Finance rates (commonly called “MOF 
Rates’’) are the rates of exchange at which U.S. dollars and 
pounds sterling are transacted between the exchange banks 
and the Bank of Japan as agent for the Foreign Exchange 
Fund Special Account. The MOF spot rates for the U.S. 
dollar are fixed at Y360.35 for selling (the buying rate for 
the exchange banks) and at Y359.65 for buying (the selling 
rate for the exchange banks), with a 35-sen margin above 
and below the basic rate. In the same way, those for the 
pound sterling are set with a 49-sen margin 2bove and 
below the arbitrated rates at the time of transaction. 


Concerning forward exchange in U.S. dollars and 
pounds sterling, the Bank of Japan applies spot MOF rates 
when baying from the exchange banks, but when selling, 
the spot MOF rates plus a premium of 10-sen for the U.S. 
dollar and 28-sen for the pound sterling for every ten days. 


The market rates born of inter-bank deals depend on 
supply and demand for foreign exchange. However, such 
market rates are quoted within the range of Minister of 
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Finance rates concerned. At present, spot exchange deal- 
ings account for a greater part of market operation, with 
chances being yery slim for forward exchange. 


Vv. Bank Rates (Customer Rates) 
1. T.T. Buying and Selling Rates 


For U.S. dollar and pound sterling, the Japanese 
Government officially fixes T.T. selling and buying rates, 
setting a specific margin above and below the MOF rates. 
To quote the bank rates for T.T.s in U.S. dollar, the selling 
rate is fixed at Y360.80 and the buying rate at Y359.20. 
They are respectively 80 sen above and below the basic rate, 
or 45 sen above and below the MOF rate. Likewise, the 
bank T.T. selling and buying rates fer pound sterling are 
set respectively at Y1.25 above and below the MOF rates 
or Y2.23 above and below the arbitrated rate of the day. 
Supposing, for example, that the arbitrated rate for the 
currency is Y1,004.85, then the bank T.T. selling rate is 
fixed at Y1,007.08 and the buying rate at Y1,002.62. 


On the other hand, no MOF rates are set for the Cana- 
dian dollar, Swiss franc and German mark, and the fixing 
of their T.T. rates is in a large measure optional with 
the exchange banks within the limits at which they are per- 
mitted to determine. Within these limits, the exchange 
banks quote T.T. buying and selling rates, keeping watch 
over the fluctuation of exchange rates for these currencies 
in foreign centers. As regards the “spread’’ between buying 
and selling rates, it is officially fixed, as is the case with 
those for U.S. dollar and pound sterling. 


The T.T. buying and selling rates for the Canadian 
dollar, for instance, are fixed in the following manner. The 
arbitrated rate for the currency as of October 15, 1955 
was Y362.25. With this as the basis of calculation, the 
highest and the lowest limits of the banks T.T. selling rates 
were officially fixed at Y364.03-Y362.28, according to 
certain formula. Then, the exchange banks were in a posi- 
tion to set at their option the T.T. selling rate within these 
limits, and the T.T. buying rate at Y1.76 below their T.T. 
selling rate. 


It is in the same way that the T.T. buying and selling 
rates are fixed for Swiss franc and German mark. 


2. Sight and Acceptance Rates (Import Bill Settlement Rate) 


A sight buying rate is the rate of exchange at -which 
the exchange banks are willing to negotiate export bills or 
the like, payable at sight. An acceptance rate is the rate 
at which traders can purchase foreign currencies from the 
exchange banks for the payment of import bills payable 
at sight. 


In fixing the sight and the acceptance rate, the ex- 
change banks are allowed to have option within the specific 
limits based on the T.T. buying rate for the former and 
the T.T. selling rate for the latter. For U.S. dollar, for 
example, the sight rate is fixed within a range from Y358.80 
to Y358.50, i.e. 40 sen to 70 sen less than the T.T. buying 
rate of Y359.20, while the acceptance rate is fixed within 
a range from Y361.20 to Y361.50 i.e. 40 sen to 70 sen more 
than the T.T. selling rate of Y360.80. The amounts of 40 
sen and 70 sen are arrived at by taking into account the 
short term interest rates ruling in the open markets in New 
York and Tokyo, and the mail transit days required between 
these two cities. Under this method of calculation lies a 
general conception that the differences between T.T. buying 
rate and sight buying rate or T.T. selling rate and acceptance 
rate represent respectively the interest chargeable for the 
mail transit days between Japan and other countries con- 
cerned. This method may also be applied to other cur- 
rencies, 


As regards the transactions in the “Open-account 
dollar”, the exchange banks act merely as a “channel” con- 
necting customers with the Foreign Exchange Fund Special 
Account, for all of them are to be settled through the Special 
Account. In “Open-account dollar’? exchanges, therefore, 
none other but T.T. rates are used; i.e. the T.T. buying 
rate of Y359.20 is applied to the negotiation of export bills 
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and the T.T. selling rate of Y360.80 to the payment of im- 
port bills. 


3. Usance Bill Buying Rates 


As is stipulated in the Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Trade Contro] Law, the usance facilities extended to export 
bills up to 90 days come under the category of the “Standard 
Method of Settlement”. The rates for such long term bills 
are, accordingly, fixed for three different types of usance 
drafts, respectively for 30, 60 and 90 days. The exchange 
banks are permitted, in principle, to fix the buying rates 
for usance bills at their option. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that they may be affected by the interest charged 
when the exchange banks borrow Yen funds from the Bank 
of Japan on usance bills under the “Loan Facilities For 
Export Tme Bills System.” This System came into being 
in January, 1953 with the object of encouraging the export 
trade providing the Bank of Japan furnishes Yen funds to 
the exchange banks on usance bills, which the latter have 
purchased from customers, at the interest rates. equivalent 
to the discount rates on such bills in the overseas money 
markets. 


4. Forward Exchange Rates 


Forward exchange rates for both U.S. dollars and pounds 
sterling are fixed by the exchange banks with their MOF 
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forward rates as the basis of calculation. Accordingly, as 
explained in the’ case of MOF rates, these currencies are 
bought by the exchange banks forward at the same rates 
as are applied to spot exchanges. And when the exchange 
banks sell them forward to customers, they are permitted 
to determine the selling rates with the highest points set at 
10 sen for the U.S. dollar and 28 sen for the pound sterling 
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respectively above their spot.rates for:every ten days during 
the contract period. 

On the other hand, no MOF forward rates exist for 
the Canadian dollar, Swiss franc and German mark, and 
therefore the exchange banks are given a free hand in fixing 
the rates at which they may deal in future in these cur- 
rencies with customers. 


THE CURRENT EXCHANGE RATE SYSTEM 


(in Yen) 
DEUTSCHE CANADIAN 
U.S. DOLLAR STG. POUND MARK DOLLAR SWISS FRANC 
(A) ACCEPTANCE (B) + 0.70 (B) + 2.51 (B) + 0.22 (B) + 0.70 (B) + 0.22 
~ 0.40 ~ 1.97 ~ 0.12 —~ 0.40 ~ 0.13 
(By Tes. (Cc) + 0.45 (C) + 1.25 (D) + 0.20 (D) + 0.88 (D) + 0.20 
+ 0.30 + 0.90 + 0.20 
(C) MOF s. (D) + 0.35 (D) + 0.98 om =e _ 
(D) BASIC RATE 
(OR ARBITRATED 360.00 Fluctuates Fluctuates Fluctuates Fluctuates 
RATE) Narrowly Widely Widely Widely 
(E) MOF B,. (D) — 0.35 (D) — 0.98 = = _ 
(E) Tee B: (E) — 0.45 (E) - 1.25 (B) — 0.40 (B) — 1.76 (B) — 0.40 
(G) SIGHT B. (F) — 0.70 (F) — 2:51 (F) — 0,22 (F) = 0,70 (F) + 0.21 
—~ 0.40 ~ 1.97 0.12 0.40 0.13 
(H) USANCE 
(PER 30 D/S) Optional Optional Optional Optional Optional 
EXCHANGE QUOTATION 
ON 
CATEGORY NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG CANADA SWITZERLAND 
BASIC (OR 1,008.68 85.86 360.00 84.02 
ARBITRATED) RATE 360.00 ($2.8Q 3/16) te) 3/16) ($ 1.00) (S. Frs. 4.28 15/32) 
( 11.749) 
SELLING T.T. & O/D 360.80 1,010.91 85.98 360.85 84.21 
ACCEPTANCE 361.25 1,012.95 86.15 361.33 84.36 
BUYING T.T. 359.20 1,006.45 85.58 359.09 83.81 
A/S (CREDIT) 358.75 1,004.41 85.41 358.61 83.66 
30 D/S (CREDIT) 858.05 1,000.90 85.14 357.71 83.56 
60 D/S (CREDIT) 357.35 997.39 84.87 356.81 83.46 
90 D/S (CREDIT) 356.65 993.88 84.60 355.91 83.36 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Juan T. Trippe, President of Pan American World Air- 
ways, returned from his recent 30,000-mile inspection tour 
of his company’s routes in the Pacific with some prophetic 
words on the future of the Philippines. When hotel and 
resort accommodations now a-building or planned in the 
Philippines and her sister countries are completed, he said, 
these areas will take their place with Latin America and 
Europe as magnets for tourist and business travel by Ameri- 
cans to the Philippines and contribute to the future deve- 
lopment of two-way trade between the two countries. P&n 
American has been flying to the Philippines since 1935, when 
the first regularly scheduled Pan American flying boat, the 
China Clipper, landed on Manila Bay. A new hotel with 
one thousand rooms is being planned in Quezon City. 


The Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group turned over to 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines a shipment of 6,134 
long tons of ammunition. The shipment, which was the 
biggest received under the United States-Philippines Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact, consisted chiefly of artillery and 


mortar shells, including those for 81-mm and 105-mm 
howitzers. 


The need for nationalism of the constructive kind was 
Stressed by Raul S. Manglapus, Philippine Undersecretary of 
Foreign Affairs. Filipinos must be careful not to enter into 
international agreements that would stifle their initiative 
or give away control of their economy to aliens. But on 
the other hand they must be careful not to destroy con- 
structive elements within the country which, even though 
alien, gontribute to the spiritual and material well being 


of the nation. “I dare say,” he said, “that the alien mis- 
sionary who is investing his spiritual and, in many cases, 
technical preparation in the spiritual and material develop- 
ment of our rural communities, and the alien businessman 
who, in faithful observance of our laws, renders his con- 
tribution to our economic development and dispenses justice 
to his fellow businessmen and to those who work with him, 
is a true nationalist and a better Filipino than the citizen 
whose love for his country is limited to eloquent cliches, or 
who, in doing business, defrauds his own government, cheats 
his fellow businessmen, or denies his workers their right to 
human dignity.” 


Money supply in the Philippines as of February of this 
year stood at P1,353,100,000, according to Central Bank 
figures. This represents an increase of 30.7% over the 
level in 1949, when the figure was P1,035,400,000. At the 
end of 1955 the total money supply of the country was 
calculated at P1,336,200,000. At the end of 1954 it was 
P1,226,600,000. 


The most important factor in the rise of money supply 
since 1949 has been the expansion of credit and increased 
business activity within the country. Inflationary ten- 
dencies have been held in check by increased taxes, by in- 
creased imports during the past five years, by greater invest- 
ments in production, and by increased individual savings 
in banks, insurance, stocks and bonds, and real estate. 


The Industrial Development Center will make available 
to domestic manufactures additional peso financing in the 
amount of P13,400,000. This peso fund will be over and 
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above the supplemental dollar fund of $17,600,000 an- 
nounced previously. The new peso-assistance program of 
the center makes available, for the first time to local indus- 
trialists, local currency to defray purely domestic peso 
costs of new industrial investwents, such as factory build- 
ings, machinery, and factory sites. It is not available, how- 
ever, for working capital. 


The Philippines faces a shortage of essential construc- 
tion materials, such as steel and cement, for the govern- 
ment’s road and bridge building program. 


The California Vegetable Growers Association is. seek- 
ing to bring 5,000 to 10,000 Filipinos to the United States 
as agricultural workers. Recruiting has already begun but 
several important steps have to be taken before the plan 
ean be carried out. The Philippine government must first 
examine the contract with the growers’ association to make 
sure there are no grounds for future complaints. Following 
this, the workers will have to be cleared by the U.S. Justice 
and Labor departments for entry into the United States. 
The proposed contract would grant the Filipinos entrance 
into the United States for a period that could be extended 
up to three years. However, they would have to pay their 
own transportation, and this, upon examination, might prove 
to be an undue hardship. 


The need of the Philippines for an expanded gverseas 
merchant fleet under its own flag was emphasized again by 
the Philippine Maritime Committee. The committee noted 
that Republic Act 1407, passed last year, appropriated 
P100,000,000 over a period of five years to help Philippine 
operators buy or charter ships, but that none of these funds 
has so far been released. In order to effect release of the 
funds, the committee voted to make vigorous representa- 
tions to Malacanang and other government authorities con- 
cerned. The committee received backing from the general 
manager of the government’s National Development Corp., 
Jose Panganiban, who urged immediate release of P20,000,- 
000 under R.A. 1407 for the purchase of ocean going vessels. 
He indicated that this is especially urgent in view of in- 
creased freight rates being put into effect July 5 by foreign 
shipping lines. The Maritime Committee suggested that; in 
the event government funds are not available, it may seek 
loans from the RFC or government guarantees on loans 
from other sources, 


Certified rice seed, developed through years of careful 
selection at government agricultural experimental stations, 
has found enthusiastic acceptance among Philippine farmers. 
This single fact will make the country self-sufficient in rice 
and give it a surplus for export within a few years. A few 
years ago farmers were skeptical of the certified seed and 
many of them regarded it as just a government propaganda 
device. Observed harvest results quickly changed their 
minds. Several planting seasons ago certified seed went 
begging at P12 per cavan. Now it is selling at P18'to R20 
and there isn’t enough to meet the demand. Government 
seed stations will have to multiply their present acreage 
many times to meet anticipated much heavier demands next 
year. 


The Philippine Congress approved the 1956-57 national 
budget calling for an expenditure of P629,202,816. 


The Philippine Sugar Institute announced the actual 
output of 19 sugar centrals which have finished milling for 
the season, plus the estimated production of 6 other centrals, 
will bring the country’s 1955-56 sugar crop to approximate- 
ly 1,214,101 short tons. Adding the carry-over of 173,245 
crop, the country’s total available supply of sugar will be 
1,387,346 short tons. Against the 1956 total quota re- 
quirements of 1,196,802 tons, this would leave an excess of 
190,544 tons. 
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United States imports from the Philippines in the first 
two months of 1956 showed a marked rise over the January- 
February period of last year. U.S. exports to the Philip- 
pines declined in comparison with the same two-month period 
in 1955. Imports from the Philippines were valued at 
$45,600,000, as against $34,600,000 in 1955. Exports to 
the Philippines amounted to $48,200,000, as compared with 
$57,200,000 in the first two months of 1955. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. has reorganized under 
Philippine law as Benguet Consolidated, Inc. The new com- 
pany, with an authorized capitalization of P18,000,000, will 
take over the assets and liabilities of the old. 12,000,000 
shares of the new corporation will be exchanged for the 
shares of the former firm, with 6,000,000 shares held in un, 
issued reserve to meet future expansion needs. Trading in 
Benguet Consolidated, Inc., began on the New York Stock 
Exchange June 25. Benguet was, and remains, the only 
Philippine issue listed on the New York Exchange. Accord- 
ing to the announcement of the reorganization by company 
president Jown W. Haussermann, the corporation is con- 
sidering a merger with Balatoc Mining, which is 64-1/2% 
owned by Benguet. Benguet is prepared to bid for the de- 
velopment and operation of the ferro-nickel deposits in the 
Philippine government’s Surigao mineral reservation. If the 
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PART Il 


MONEY, FINANCE AND PRICES 


Public finance 


Government revenue for 1954/55 at P766 million was 
about 8 per cent higher than in the previous fiscal year, 
owing mainly to improved collections of excise, licence and 
business taxes and import duties, which together accounted 
for more than 85 per cent of the total revenue. For 1955/56 
the tetal government revenue is budgeted to increase to 
P3827 million, or 8 per cent higher than in the previous year. 
The major portion of the increase is expected to come 
from larger revenue from import duties under the revised 
Bell Trade Act, which in the 1955/56 budget are estimated 
at P150 million as compared with P45 million in 1954/55. 
The special excise on foreign-exchange sales has been ex- 
tended twice, to the end of 1955. Beginning 1 January 
1956, this tax, according to the revised Bell Trade Act, will 
be replaced by a special import levy on all imports at a 
uniform rate not higher than 17 per cent. 


The revised figures show government expenditure in 
1954/55 at P860 million, or 9 per cent over the actual 
account figure in 1953/54. Notable increases in expendi- 
ture occurred in “investment”, “other current expenditure’, 
and “social services” (largely education). Budget expendi- 
ture more than doubled for intensification of agricultural 
services, improvement of economic and social conditions in 
rural areas, etc. The rise in social services expenditure was 
largely the result of additional appropriations for new 
schools and for adjustments in the salaries of teachers and 
other school personnel. For 1955/56, total government 
expenditure is budgeted to decline to P840 million, through 
the cutting down of “other current expenditures”. Most 


bid were accepted, this would require large additional 
capital. Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. was first ‘or- 
ganized in the Philippines in 1903 under an old Spanish law 
which later became invalid. A Philippine Supreme Court 
decision this past spring confirmed the government’s position 
that the company could no longer continue in its old form or 
convert the existing company into a corporation. Reorgani- 
zation then began. During the interval the company’s 
business continued as usual, and none of its 6,000 employees 
suffered loss of pay or benefits. 

The need for enactment of a special bill to provide for 
development of the mineral deposits in the government’s 
Surigao reservation has been clarified. Under the present 
mining act, the procedure for development of mineral 
reservations is not established. The mining act limits mineral 
lands that may be released to claim owners to 50 claims of 
nine hectares (223 acres). each, or a total of 450 hectares 
in any one province in the case of lode, or to 50 claims 
of 64 hectares each, or maximum total of 3,200 hectares, 
in the case of placer for corporations. These areas are 
considered too small to attract the large capital that will 
be needed to exploit the Surigao reservation. Opposition to 
the bill charged that private development of ithe rich nickel 
deposits would unduly enrich the concessionaire. Instead 
the government should undertake development through the 
National Shipyards and Steel Corporation, especially since 
the latter was recently voted P50,000,000 to build a smelter. 


other expenditures, especially social services, are budgeted 
for a slight increase. 


As a result of the larger increase in expenditure in 
1954/55 and smaller increase in revenue, the budget deficit 
increased from P76 million to P94 million. For 1955/56, 
owing to the expected cut in expenditure and expected in- 
crease in revenue, the deficit is to be reduced to P14 million. 
The expected gradual increase in the revenue from import 
duties under the revised Bell Trade Act is expected to con- 
tribute increasingly to the strengthening of the government’s 
financial position. 


Although the total outstanding public debt has in- 
creased, that for development purposes has increased more 
than proportionally and that for general budgetary purposes 
has decreased since 1953 except during the first half of 
1955. During 1954, while the outstanding amount of non- 
development public debt declined by P64 million, that of 
development debt increased by P85 million. The develop- 
ment bonds floated in 1954 included a new series of public- 
works and economic-development bonds (P11.9 million), 
National Power Corporation bonds (P6.4 million) and’ an 
additional issue of Rehabilitation Finance Corporation bonds 
(about P59 million), a part of which was utilized for the 
purchase of outstanding Manila Railroad bonds from British 
holders. 


During the first nine months of 1955, public debt 
increased substantially. Of the total increase of P200 
million, P169 million was for development purposes, which 
consisted of Public Works and Economic Development bonds, 
short-term securities of the Agricultural Credit and Co- 
operative Financing Administration, National Power Cor- 
poration and Rehabilitation Finance Corporation bonds, etc. 


Credit and credit policies 


There has been an appreciable credit expansion since 
mid-1954 in connexion with an increase in foreign-trade 
activities, which arose mainly from the relaxation in import 
and foreign-exchange controls. The total amount of out- 
standing loans, advances and bills discounted of all com- 
mercial banks and selected financial institutions increased 
from P1,259 million at the end of.June 1954 to P1,405 mil- 
lion at the end of June 1954. Most of the increase in such 
credit of commercial banks was for financing foreign and 
internal trade, which has normally accounted for about one- 
third of the total. 


In order to ease the monetary situation the Central 
Bank reduced the required reserve ratio of the total of cash, 
excess reserves, net foreign exchange holdings and specified 
securities to the total outstanding letters of credit of com- 
mercial banks from 70 to 50 per cent, revoked the require- 
ment of a cash margin deposit of 80 per cent for letters of 
credit covering importation of luxury goods and reduced 
its rediscount rate from 2 to 1} per cent in early 1954. 
There were eight banks in 1954 and eleven in the first eight 
months of 1955 that availed themselves of central bank 
advances as compared with six banks in 1953. The total 
amount borrowed was not large. In fact there was an 
upward trend in the interest rates of commercial banks, in 
contrast to the downward revision of the central bank dis- 
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count rate. Owing to the absence of an organized bill 
market, the resort to their own financial resources abroad 
by branches of foreign banks in the country and the usually 
high reserve ratios of the commercial banks, there is rela- 
tively little scope for the use of re-discounting or interest 
rates as an instrument of credit control. What really in- 
duced banks to borrow from tthe central bank beginning 
1954 was the decrease in their liquidity arising from their 
heavy import financing after the liberalization of exchange 
controls. The proportion of loans extended by the central 
bank to the Philippine National Bank, a government-owned 
commercial bank, declined from 85 per cent of the total 
loans granted by the central bank to other banks in 1954 
to 27 per cent during the first half of 1955. 


As a means of influencing the magnitude and structure 
of loans in an under-developed country, the establishment 
and operation of special financial institutions, with adminis- 
trative assistance and financial support by the central bank, 
appears to be more direct and effective than the use of tradi- 
tional central bank instruments of control. In the Philip- 
pines, the loan structure has been significantly modified by 
the operations of special government-established financial 
institutions.“ The creation of the Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operative Financing Administration (ACCFA) and the 
rural banks has, to some extent, remedied the lack of 
agricultural-financing facilities offered by private banks to 
small farmers. The operations of the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation (RFC) have followed the government policy of 
financing economic reconstruction and development, with a 
recent shift of emphasis to industrial loans, and a reduction 
of real estate loans. The development of such speciai finan- 
cial institutions has reduced the relative importance of com- 
mercial banks, for which the percentage of outstanding loans, 
advances and bills discounted to the total declined from 
75 per cent at the end of 1948 to 63 per cent at the end 
of 1954. The amount of outstanding loans granted by 
special financial institutions increased from P486 million 
at the end of June 1953 to P551 million at the end of June 
1955. While loans for agricultural and industrial purposes 
expanded, those for real estate, granted largely by the RFC 
for construction, contracted. There was a large credit ex- 
tension of ACCFA, in small short-term farm loans, through 
281 Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations. 


In order to stimulate the extension of industrial loans, 
the Industrial Guarantee and Loan Fund was established at 
the beginning of 19538 in accordance with an agreement 
entered into between the Philippine Council for US Aid 
(PHILCUSA) and the United States Foreign Operation 
Administration (FOA). Initially established at P10 million 
and with the Central Bank in charge of its administration 
and the execution of its guarantees, the fund will be used 
to guarantee approved loans of lending institutions up to 
80 per cent of the principal and interest. Such loans must 
be granted for capital investment in small- and medium-size 
industries either for starting new business or for expanding 
existing facilities. During 1954, nine applications for 
guarantee were filed by the RFC, of which only four were 
granted, totalling P1,986,000; some of the others are still 
pending. 


In order to render further help to retailers of Philippine 
citizenship and reduce the. importance of aliens in this trade, 
two bills were passed in 1955, one constituting a P20 million 
retailers’ fund and the other abolishing PRISCO and creat- 
ing the National Marketing Corporation (NAMARCO) in 
its stead. The first law entitles small businessmen of Philip- 
pine citizenship legitimately engaged in retailing to borrow 
P5,000 each, payable in five yearly instalments. Unlike 
other credit assistance plans, this law does not require 
the borrower to put up as collateral] real estate or other 
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security such as banking institutions customarily demand. 
The security required of the borrower is merely his store 
assets. The fund is to be deposited with the Philippine 
National Bank and the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation, 
constituting a guarantee fund to back up losses which the 
bank may incur as a result of lending operations for the 
benefit of retailers. The NAMARCO, with an annual operat- 
ing capital of P1 million from budget appropriations, and 
the privilege of tax exemption, is to distribute certain 
kinds of goods to be specified to Filipino retailers at low 
cost. 


Money and prices 


The price deflation trend continued to develop in 1954 
and the first half of 1955. In 1954 the physical volume 
of production from agriculture, mining and manufacturing 
increased by 11.1 per cent, the quantity of imports increased 
by 21 per cent at lower prices and the gross national pro- 
duct increased by 2.7 per cent. The money supply, how- 
ever, remained almost unchanged. During the first half of 
1955 production and imports were further expanded; the 
index of manufacturing production was 7.5 per cent higher 
and imports 25 per cent higher than in the first half of 1954. 
On the other hand, money supply declined. Consequently, 
the price level continued to fall. While the indexes of con- 
sumer prices and cost of living fell only slightly, that of 
general wholesale prices fell by 5 per cent in 1954 and by 
an additional 2 per ¢ent during the first half of 1955. 


The stable level of money supply in 1954 resulted 
from a balancing between the expansionary effect of an 
increase in bank credit and the contractionary influence of 
the deficit in the balance of payments, the government finan- 
cial operations and the growth in savings and time deposits. 
Money supply declined by P37 million, or 3 per cent, during 
the first half of 1955. The factors mainly responsible for 
the reduction were the deficit incurred in _ international 
transactions, an appreciable increase in the cash balances 
of the national government, and a further growth in savings 
and time deposits. The contractionary effect of the above 
factors on the money supply was, however, partially coun- 
teracted by the expansion in domestic credits of the banking 
system. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMING 


Both gross national product and gross domestic invest- 
ment continued to expand in 1954, at slower rates of in- 
creases than in the previous year. The proportion of gross 
domestic investment to gross national product rose slightly 
in 1954. While investment in construction fell considerably, 
chiefly because of the: decline in residential construction, 
that in durable equipment expanded appreciably from P212 
million in 1953 to P250 million in 1954. However, despite 
the government’s desire to speed up economic development 
by increasing public investment in irrigation, flood control, 
power, multiple-purpose water resources development, iron 
and steel, fertilizer, and other industries, gross capital forma- 
tion in absolute terms in the public sector for the past four 
or five years has remained almost unchanged. The imple- 
mentation of public development projects has been slow 
because of lack of financial resources and inadequate organi- 
zation. The comparatively rapid expansion of private in- 
vestment, on the other. hand, may be explained by the en- 
couragement given by the government through import and 
exchange control, the 17 per cent excise tax on purchases 
of foreign exchange fron the central bank, tax exemptions 
on new and necessary industries, Joan guarantees, etc. 


The expansion in private investment, however, is not 
sufficient to solve the unemployment problem, which is at 
present estimated at 1.6 million or more, in the face of an 
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anntal expansion in the labour force of 150,000 to 160,000. 
“The draft Five-Year Development Prograntme, which aims 
at reducing unemployment from 15 to 6 per cent of the 
labour force, is awaiting revision and approval. 


Meanwhile, the President in May appointed a Cabinet 
Committee on Employment and Production to make recom- 
mendations for an immediate solution of the unemployment 
problem.. The Committee presented «A Programme of Em- 
ployment and Production Through Private Participation and 
Government Initiative’, recommending a P1,000 million in- 
vestment progranime (without a definite time period) and 
policy measure needed for both carrying out the programme 
and speeding up economic development in the private sector. 
Out of this P1,000 million investment expenditure, P520 
would be spent on government projects for land surveys and 
development, irrigation, rural roads and bridges, basic in- 
dustries, etc., P380 million for an extension of credit faci- 
lities to the private sector and price support of certain 
agricultural products, and P100 million for financing the 
expansion of overseas and inter-island shipping facilities. 


The programme takes into account the need for export 
promotion and for protection of domestic industries, with a 


view to correcting the imbalance in the country’s inter-. 


national accounts. It proposes modification in the minimum- 
wage law to keep the cost of production from rising, and 
establishment of several new financial institutions to provide 
greater credit facilities. 


The programme is also pending for approval. 


The country’s planning machinery—the National Econo- 
mic Council (NEC)—is being revitalized. It will co- 
ordinate all economic planning activities, formulate develop- 
ment programmes and recommend national economic policies 
to support the latter, for approval by the President and 
the Congress. It will co-ordinate United States and other 
external aid programmes and study general policies govern- 
ing. the use of external aid in relation to the country’s de- 
lopment plan. It will define priorities in the allocation of 
funds, including the use of foreign exchange. 


One of the important functions and responsibilities of 
the Council pertains to the submission to the Congress and 
the President of periodic reports, which will indicate the 
status of economic planning, the progress made in the im- 
plementation of approved plans and projects, and the need 
for legislation as well as changes in administrative organiza- 
tion and practices to facilitate the carrying out of, the 
objectives of the development plan. 


Japanese reparations may be available for develop- 
mental purposes; the question is now under negotiation with 
Japan. 


REVISION OF THE BELL TRADE ACT 


The Bell Trade Act of 1946 which has had a determining 
effect on the Philippine economy since the end of the war 
was finally revised and the revision approved in mid-1955 by 
the congresses of both the Philippines and the United States. 
The revised agreement contains the following important fea- 
tures: 


“1. Tariff—From 1 January 1956 till 3 July 1974, the 
ordinary customs duty of the Philippines on United States 
articles and that of the United States on Philippine articles 
shall be applied at increasing rates until they reach the 
respective full duties. While the Philippine duty on US 
articles starts from 25 per cent of the full duty and in- 
creases steeply to 90 per cent in 1965, the US duty on 
Philippine articles starts from 5 per cent of the US full 
duty and increases to only 40 per cent in 1965. After 1967, 
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the US duty on Philippine articles is to increase more rapidly 
than the Philippine duty on US articles. 


2. Temporary special import tax—The Philippines 
shall, beginning 1 January 1956, impose a temporary special 
import tax in lieu of the present tax on the sale of foreign 
exchange, irrespective of the source of imports. The initial 
rate of the tax is not to be higher than the present rate (17 
per cent) of the exchange tax, and is to be progressively 
reduced after 1 December 1956 by 10 per cent each year 
until it is entirely eliminated after 1 January 1966. How- 
ever, the Philippine Government need not reduce the rate 
or, may reduce it at a lower rate than that scheduled above 
if the revenue from such tax on US imports falls below the 
proceeds from the exchange tax on such imports in the 
calendar year 1955. 


38. US import quotas and tariffs on Philippine pro- 
ducts—Absolute import quotas are applied to sugar and 
cordage, and tariff-free quotas to cigars, scrap tobacco, coco- 
nut oil and buttons of pearl or shell. The annual US im- 
port quota on Philippine goods is fixed at 863,000 tons for 
Sugar, 50,800 tons for refined sugar and 2,720 tons for 


cordage. From 1956 to 1958, 95 per cent of such imports 
shall be free of US ordinary customs duty, and thereafter 
the percentages are to be gradually reduced until 1 January 


1974 when such imports shall not be exempted from or- 
dinary customs duty. From 1 January to 3 July 1974, such 
quotas shall be reduced by not more than one-half of the 
above-mentioned amounts. No US ordinary customs duty 
shall be imposed on the other stipulated Philippine products 
below the annual quota fixed: 200 million pieces for cigars, 
2,940 tons for scrap tobacco, 203,200 tons for coconut oil 
and 850,000 gross for buttons of pearl or shell; but imports 
over and above these quotas shall pay the full amount of 
ordinary customs duty. 


4. Import control—For protecting its domestic indus- 
tries and safeguarding its balance of payments, reasonable 
quantitative import restrictions can be applied by either 
country, with advance notice and opportunity of consulta- 
tion given to the other. 


5. “Parity rights’ of citizens in both countries—The 
right to engage in business in the Philippines by US citizens 
as stipulated in the original Bell Trade Act has been made 
reciprocal in the revised agreement. 


6. Exchange ratio of the peso to the dollar—The arti- 
cle in the original agreement referring to the valuation of 
Philippine currency is repealed: the Philippines is no tae 
required to obtain agreement from the United States before 
changing the exchange value or suspending the convertibi- 
lity of the peso, or before imposing restriction on the trans- 
fer of funds from the Philippines to the United States. 


The revised agreement is more advantageous to the 
Philippines than the original. Besides the acquisition of 
parity right by its citizens to engage in business in the 
United States and the repeal of the requirement for US 
prior approval on currency changes, the Philippines also 
gains in tariff and quota matters. While ordinary customs 
duties on each other’s products would, actording to the 
original agreement, increase at the same rate, the revised 
agreement makes it possible for the Philippines to increase 
its ordinary customs duty on US imports more rapidly 
than can the United States. Meanwhile, the Philippines 
secures the removal of absolute quotas on several of its 
products exported to the United States, leaving only sugar 
and cordage under absolute quotas. Rice is dropped en- 
tirely from quota restriction. The change from the ex- 
change tax to a special import levy, which may be expected 
to result in a loss of revenue from the exchange tax now 
charged on non-trade payments, may be compensated by 
the slower rate of decrease in the special import levy over 
the comparatively longer period scheduled for its existence 
than that planned for the exchange tax. (The rapid increase 
in the customs duty on US imports, together with the special 
import levy, will help the Philippines to maintain govern- 
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PROJECTS IN CAMBODIA, LAOS AND VIET NAM 


Many important projects in the three States of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Viet Nam are financed by external aid. 


CAMBODIA 


Important sources of external assistance to Cambodia 
were the United States (462 million Riels from July, 1954, to 
June, 1955), France, the United Nations, which supplied 15 
experts, and certain Colombo Plan countries. The substan- 
tial United States assistance has financed or will finance a 
number of important projects in agriculture and the social 
services, for example, the poultry-raising station to be 
established in Pochentong and’ public health measures to 
reduce the rate of infant mortality and the control of cer- 
tain diseases, such as yaws, malaria, tuberculosis and 
trachoma. Cambodia has received two mobile laboratories 
from Canada and four bulldozers and two lorries with ac- 
cessories from Australia. Other material-aid is expected 
to arrive shortly. Australia has also earmarked £A130,000 
for industrial equipment for Cambodia as well as technical 
assistance. Proposed technical assistance from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, India and Japan is under study by the 
Government. 


ment revenues, achieve a better balance in its international 
accounts and provide domestic industries with reasonable 
protection. The gradual shift from the uniform special 
import levy to ordinary customs duty will also help to unify 
the two taxes, simplify the import duty system and permit 
more selective effects by means of customs duties on im- 
ports. With the new tariff on US imports and the elimina- 
tion of the exchange tax on outward remittances, American 
eapital, it is expected, will be encouraged to invest in 
industries and other fields in the Philippines. With the 
gradual disappearance of the preferential trade between 
the two countries, Philippine trade with other countries is 
also likely to develop. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the imposition of import duties on US goods 
and the special import levy in lieu of the present exchange 
tax will help to improve the balance of payments, a long-term 
solution of the balance-of-payments problem probably re- 
quires a diversification of the country’s export pattern, in 
view of the continuous deterioration in the terms of trade. 
The world market prices of major Philippine exports have 
remained low for a number of years and even during the 
Korean-war boom they did not show much increase. If 
the world demand for such exports is not promising, efforts 
to increase their production and export will not greatly in- 
crease export earnings. It may therefore be more desir- 
able, in addition to encouraging import-substituting indus- 
tries, to link export promotion with a programme of diversi- 
fication in production, not only among the various fields of 
industry, but also within agriculture itself, in co-ordination 
especially with a land-settlement programme. 


The recent increase in the issue of government deve- 
lopment bonds, supported by the Central Bank, will make 
the country’s financial resources more easily available for 
stepping up public investment. However, success in boost- 
ing capital formation in the public sector also appears to 
require more efficient and rapid implementation of the 
various development projects. For financing private invest- 
ment, loans from government financial institutions are an 
important source and some reinforcement of their opera- 
tions may be required. 


(End) 


LAOS 


In the period 1951-54, before the achievement of full 
independence, Laos received assistance from the United 
States as part of an economic aid programme covering all 
three States of Indochina. United States assistance is now 
separately programmed for Laos and in 1954-55 was sub- 
stantially increased. During the period under review, apart 
from help designed to preserve financial stability and to 
maintain civilian consumption levels in the face of the 
pressure of essential military expenditure, the United States 
extended aid to the amount of about $6 million for econo- 
mic and technical assistance projects. About one-third of 
these funds was devoted to the improvement of roads, 
bridges, &c. Other important projects are concerned with 
crop and livestock improvement, forestry, sanitation, and 
with the supply of technical help to strengthen the adminis- 
trative services. The United States is by far the largest 
source of foreign aid. But France continues to give valu- 
able assistance, and Australia has made £A250,000 avail- 
able, which will be used largely for the supply of road- 
building equipment, although a certain amount of agricul- 
tural machinery will also be provided. 


VIET NAM 


The economy: of Viet Nam is at present heavily de- 
pendent on large-scale foreign assistance. -When the re- 
fugee problem arose in 1954, transport was provided by the 
French Navy, the French Air Force, and the United States 
Navy. The United States has set aside $55.8 million for the 
transport and relief of refugees since 1954. In addition 
to financing a major portion of the military expenditure of* 
the Government of Viet Nam, the United States has provided 
during the period 1951-54 a total of $68 million of economic 
aid. This sum has been used principally for rebuilding and 
maintaining transport facilities and for improving inland 
waterways, air strips and seaports. Important contributions 
have been made to the improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction by assistance to irrigation and land reclamation 
projects. Programmes have been taken in hand in the health 
and education fields; for example, efforts have been made 
to reduce the incidence of malaria, and over one million 
people have been taught to read and write. Two-thirds of 


the United States programme has taken the form of sale- 


able commodity imports to generate local currency for use- 
on development projects. For the period 1954-55, apart 
from substantial assistance designed to offset the effects of 
essential military spending, the United States has obligated 
$85.5 million for economic development and technical as- 
sistance purposes. Direct economic aid grants by the 
Government of France to Viet Nam for use in Government 
development projects and refugee relief totalled 600 million 
piastres in 1954 and are estimated at 640 million in 1955. 
Australia authorised expenditure on economic aid of 
£A300,000 in 1954-55 mainly for agricultural machinery, 
instruction equipment, livestock, tele-communications and 
other machinery for projects of refugee rehabilitation. Aus- 
tralia has also provided experts and training facilities under 
the technical assistance programme. The United Kingdom 
has provided help for a food products laboratory and for 
a centre for soil chemistry study. United Kingdom assis- 
tance has been given to the national educational and public 
health programmes, and to the meteorological services. A 
number of training courses have been offered to Viet Nam 
under the United Kingdom technical assistance’ programme. 
Canada has received a few trainees from Viet Nam. 
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REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


Gunny Bags: To promote domestic industry, the Gov- 
ernment clamped control on import of gunny sacks. There 
is a gunny sack industry in the country which must be pro- 
moted. If aided, the industry would be able to build itself 
up. Control would ensure that import is balanced with 
internal production to meet the demand for gunny bags. 
Under the new regulations, a gunny bag importer has to 
obtain a permit from the Foreign Trade Department, Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs. In order to obtain this permit, 
he has to agree to purchase from the Thai Gunnybag Com- 
pany one third of the amount of the bags he requires, and 
he will then be allowed to import the remaining two thirds. 
He has to produce documents from the Thai Gunnybag Com- 
pany when applying for import permit. 


Thai Tobacco: More than 4,600,000 pounds of Thai 
tobacco leaf have been exported during the past few months. 
The leaf, flue-cured Virginia, was sold to the Elia Salzman 
Tobacco. Ltd., of London: which has the sole rights for 
export of Thailand’s tobacco leaf. The first shipments were 
destined for United Kingdom and continental ports. The 
Thai Tobacco Development Company which was formed by 
tobacco growers and curers concluded the deal with the 
British firm. A high Thai official expressed satisfaction and 
said the move would help boost economy of the country and 
be a boon to tobacco growers in the north who have been 
living under constant fear that there would be no markets 
for the crop since the Thailand’s Tobacco Monopoly would 
not purchase the surplus leaf. Thailand’s surplus leaf 
amounts to several million pounds annually. Thailand has 
hitherto not exported the leaf, the State monopoly having 
bought the whole crop for domestic use, The industry is, 
however, a considerable one, employing close to one million 
people. 


According to Mr. Elia Salzman, Thai tobacco leaf is of 
excellent quality and, of its type, inexpensive. It would 
go some way to fulfilling the world-wide demand for this 
type of tobacco. 


Thailand’s tobacco leaf is grown in falling temperatures 
in the high altitude valleys of the northern districts of the 
Kingdom. The crop is harvested in January. About 300 
curers buy the green leaf from the farmers and cure, grade 
and pack it in the up-to-date facilities at Chiengmai. To- 
bacco is re-dried in Bangkok but new re-drying machinery 
is on order for Chiengmai. In recent years production has 
been at the rate of 21,000,000 pounds annually. 


; The Elia Salzman Tobacco Co. intends to make efforts 
to increase the yield and will establish their new grades and 
styles. 


Lower Taxes, Import Tariffs: Outlining the Govern- 
ment’s plans for reducing the cost of living, Premier P. Pibul- 
songgram is going to: 1. Reduce taxes, particularly import 
tariffs, as from the beginning of next year. 2. Keep foreign 
exchange rates at the present low levels or bring them down 
lower. To bring down the cost of living the Government 
could lower the cost of domestic products or lower the cost 
of imported goods. If the cost of domestic products is 
forced down, the producers would suffer. It is also neces 
sary not to lower prices of export products below world 
market levels as this would adversely affect the markets. 
The way to bring down the prices of imported goods is to 
lower import tariffs and foreign exchange rates. The rate 
for sterling has declined from 65 baht to 56 baht to one. 
At present import tariffs are high. The actual cost of an 


automobile may be 80,000 baht but when tax is paid, it 
costs 150,000 baht. Lowering of taxes will be provided 
for in next year’s budget. The lowering of taxes will also 
be made possible by the decentralization of authority to the 
provinces. The céntral government’s needs will be lowered 
while the provinces manage their own finances. It is pos- 
sible for the provinces to spend less on projects. 


Tourists: The Government has been promoting and 
will continue to promote the tourist trade within the means 
of the budget and in proportionate importance to other 
national projects. A Tourist Bureau was set up under the 
Public Relations Department on August 1, 1947. In 1947, 
from August to December, the bureau conducted tours for 
500 foreigners. In 1948, the bureau conducted 1,100 
tourists; in 1949, 1,300; in 1950, 1,800; in 1951, 1,900; in 
1952, 2,000; in 1958, 2,600; in 1954, 4,868; in 1955, 10,059. 
The work of the Tourist Bureau is aided by Thai diplomatic 
and consular missions abroad which distribute its literature 
as well as with foreign and international tourist organiza- 
tions. 


Social Security: Phra Boripand Yudhakit, Minister of 
Finance, said that the Government is planning to have a 
system of social security for the people. The plan is to 
provide medical treatment during illness and funds during 
childbirth and old age. 


Aliens: Because of reciprocal treaties in the matter 
of land ownership, nationals of Britain, United States, 
Japan, France and Germany may own land up to set limits 
in Thailand. Regulations on this were only recently formu- 
lated. The set limits for aliens from these countries are 
one rai for residence and ten rai for agriculture or industry. 
(One rai is equal to two-fifths of an acre, or 1,600 square 
meters). 


Thailand Investment In I.F.C.: Thailand is investing 
139,000 US dollars in the 100 billion dollar International 
Finance Corporation being established with the purpose of 
co-operating with the World Bank on investment in member 
countries. Activities of the corporation will include assist- 
ance in investments with private interests in order to im- 
prove and expand production for economic development of 
member countries, as well as creating conditions, particu- 
larly in backward countries, for encouraging foreign invest- 
ments. Members of the World Bank are the promoting 
members of the corporation. The Cabinet Council instruct- 
ed study of the question of granting certain rights to the 
corporation in accordance with the agreement of members. 
The rights include that of the corporation to be a juristic 
entity and that of exemption from search, seizure or ex- 
propriation of its property. 


Thai Airline: The Cabinet Council approved a draft 
agreement between Pan American World Airways and Thai 
Airways Company providing for a three-year assistance pro- 
gram by PAA in the modernizing and extension of operations 
of TAC. The American Government, through ICA, will 
provide 2,066,264 US dollars for the three year period and 
Thai Airways fifteen million baht. The ICA .aid for the 
first year will not exceed 721,236 dollars, while Thai Air- 
ways will spend not more than five million baht per year. A 
total of 29 technicians in various fields of commercial avia- 
tion will be provided to Thai Airways under the program, 
with 25 of them being here throughout the three years while 
the remaining four will come here for different periods and 
then go away. - 
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THAI TRADE WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


By V. Nivatvongs 


One of the now often used methods of trade promotion 
at the present time is the sending of a trade mission to 
visit different countries with which trade promotion is de- 
sired. Yugoslavia has recently sent to Thailand an Econo- 
mic Mission under the leadership of Mr. Cetinic, Minister 
in the Government of the Republic of Croatia. This marks 
the second time that such a mission was sent from Yugo- 
slavia to Thailand. The first Yugoslavia Economic Mission 
came to Thailand in 19538, under the leadership of Mr. 
Vipotnik, Secretary of State for Economic Affairs of the 
Republic of Slovenia, with a view to negotiating a trade 
agreement between Thailand and Yugoslavia. But such a 
trade agreement did not materialize because it was the 
policy of the Thai Government whenever possible to promote 
international trade on multilateral rather than bilateral 
basis. At any rate both sides agreed to exchange letters 
confirming their discussion to have trade promotion and 
expressed their earnest desires to have trade relation be- 
tween the two countries established and furthered as soon 
as possible. 


After the first Yugoslavia Economic Mission had laid 
the groundwork for trade promotion between the two coun- 
tries as mentioned above, the second Economic Mission 
came to Thailand at a most opportune time to follow up 
the path laid by the first Mission in the furtherance of 
trade between Yugoslavia and Thailand. During its stay in 
Bangkok, the Mission met with various government officials 
and businessmen from whom the members of the Mission 
were able to learn many things in regard to the prospects of 
trade in Thailand both in the Government and private 
circles. The Mission emphasized the fact that it was in- 
terested in two way trade, i.e. to buy as well as to Sell. 


It was interested in the sale of consumer goods, such as 
hardware, enamel ware, agricultural machines and tools, 
engines, pumps, etc. and capital goods, such as ships, saw 
mills, wood-working machinery, ete. It is interested in the 
purchase of rubber, timber, cereals, ores and hides. 


As for rice, Yugoslavia already contracted to purchase 
50,000 tons of rice from Burma, and therefore the Mission 
was not in a position to consider the purchase of rice from 
Thailand at present in spite of the fact that it appreciated 
the quality of Thai rice. 


The Mission was in fact very much interested in con- 
cluding a trade agreement between Thailand and Yugoslavia 
underwhich*’a trade plan could be drawn up to cover the kind 
and amount of goods to be transacted. It believed that by 
starting out with a bilateral trade agreement, trade through 
multilateral channels could be promoted more advantageous- 
ly in due course. 


However, the main difficulty which handicaps trade 
promotion between the two countries lies in the fact that 
people of both countries are very little, if any, acquainted 
with each other’s products. There is at present strong need 
for advertisement of each other’s products and this may be 
implemented through the establishment of trade display 
center in other countries. The forming of a joint Thai- 
Yugoslav company for the purpose of imports and exports 
should be given special attention by both parties, as it may 
be the best method of implementing measures to promote 
trade between the two countries. 


The Thai Government will be sending an economic 
mission to Yugoslavia and then trade between the two 
countries will be further strengthened. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THAILAND 


(Compiled by the United Nations ECAFE Secretariat) 


PART Il 


This process of export liberalisation became complete 
when the government on 15 September 1955 also abolished 
the requirement to surrender 20 per cent of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds from rubber exports and the export duty 
was placed under a sliding-scale system, varying from 5 
per cent when the price of rubber is less than 5 baht per 
kilogramme ito 20 per cent when the price is 20 baht and 
over.. Prior to this, export duty was collected at a flat 
rate of 7 per cent of the fixed standard price which was 
announced periodically. Export duties on a few minor pro- 
ducts, such as beans, chillies, onions, fruits, edible oil, eggs 
and some kinds of fish, were also reduced. 

On the import side it was found that quantitative im- 
port restrictions led to a large decline in government re- 
venue from import duties, which is urgently needed for re- 
ducing the budgetary deficit. On 15 September 1955 the 
government abandoned import contro] on most items of mer- 
chandise and raised import duties on items which were con- 
sidered inessential, such as canned food and alcoholic drinks. 
Duties were raised on some merchandise which could be 


produced at home, such as soap, leather goods, brushes and 
ready-made clothing, but reduced in the case of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products which are considered essential 
goods. 


Import licensing now applies to items such as motor 
cars, Sugar, matches, cement, paper products, cotton yarn, 
some types of textiles which may be manufactured locally, 
enamel-ware, tin sheets, sodium glutamate, fresh and cooked 
meat, fresh and preserved fruits, garlic, fans, etc. 


By these measures it is hoped that government revenue 
will be well maintained and the trade balance kept within 
bounds, while the exchange structure is much simplified. 
The exchange rate will fluctuate according to demand and 
supply in the free market. The Exchange Equalization 
Fund which was set up in July 1955 from the funds avail- 
able after the revaluation of currency reserves in March 
1955 only aimed at evening out undue short-term fluctua- 
tions in the free market exchange rate. The relaxations in 
export regulations should also provide more incentives to 
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exporters, especially if the new premium or export-duty 
rates are flexible and readily adjusted in accordance with 
world prices and domestic costs. The final outcome will, of 
course, depend on world demand for the main export pro- 
ducts of Thailand, especially rice. 


During the first nine months of 1955, rice exports al- 
ready reached 1,016,000 tons against 761,000 tons in the 
corresponding period and 1,004,000 tons for the whole of 
1954. The liberalization of the rice export control system 
has given private traders more scope in negotiating their 
contracts abroad. Greater quantities were sold to the Bri- 
tish territories and Japan which are usually the main buyers. 
The Philippine government also contracted to buy low- 
grade rice for vitaminization. During the first nine months 
of 1955, 57,000 tons had been exported to the Philippines. 
Similarly during the first nine months of 1955 exports of 
rubber and tin-in-coneentrates reached 100,900 tons and 
7,879 tons, compared with 82,987 and 9,561 tons respectively 
in the corresponding period of 1954. Rubber prices have 
been very favourable in 1955. 


For the first six months of 1955 there was a trade 
surplus of $12.3 million, which would have been $21.3 mil- 
lion except for imports of non-monetary gold. 


Aside from the developments discussed above, in April 
1955, Thailand reached a settlement with Japan ‘on the 
special yen debt pending since the second world war. The 
agreement calls for payment of Y5,400 million in pound 
sterling over five years and grants totalling Y9,600 million 
in investments and loans to Thailand. The first instalment 
of nearly one million pound sterling was paid in August 
1955. 


In June 1955, the United States Government made 
available to the Government of Thailand a sum: of $24.7 
million, to be sold to importers for financing 13 categories 
of imports, mainly essential goods. The baht paid in by 
the importers will be deposited in a special fund to be 
used for financing economic development projects previously 
agreed upon between the United States and Thai Govern- 
ments. The exchange rate used for baht payment by im- 
porters is similar to that used under the open account ar- 
rangement with Japan. 


On 21 June 1955, a Surplus Agricultural Commodities 
Agreement was signed between Thailand and the United 
States under which the United States undertook to supply 
Thailand, during the fiscal year 1954/55, with $2 million 
worth of tobacco in return for payment in local currency; 
$1.2 million of this amount will be reserved for US Govern- 
ment expenses in Thailand while the rest will be loaned for 
the promotion of multilateral trade and economic develop- 
ment. Strategic materials, services, or foreign currencies 
will be accepted jin repayment of such loans. 


On 8 July 1955, the Government of Thailand concluded 
a Customs Agreement with. the Government of Laos under 
which each country agreed to provide free transit facilities 
‘for the other’s imports. If certain “in transit’ goods fall 
under the prohibition list ofthe country facilitating the tran- 
sit, the government of the importing country will limit the 
amount of imports so as to meet its needs only, and will 
see that such imports are not re-exported to the country 
facilitating the transit. Products of Thai or Lao origin are 
accorded the most-favoured-nation treatment by the parties 
to the agreement. Hitherto Laos has been procuring imports 
solely through Saigon, Viet-Nam; the opening of the new 
trade route through Thailand under the agreement will 
provide not only a new trade outlet for Thailand but also 
an extra source of income from the transport and handling 
charges involved. Moreover, the export of goods and ser- 
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vices from Thailand, if payment is made in US aid dollars 
provided to Laos, will help to ease the present shortage of 
foreign exchange. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY DEVELOPMENTS 


The monetary situation in Thailand is closely tied up 
with the foreign-exchange situation. In 1950 and 1951 
large balance-of-payments surpluses were the major factor 
contributing to the expansion in money supply. In 1952, 
the large sales of sterling and US dollars by the Bank of 
Thailand at preferential rates for imports were able to off- 
set the expanSionary effect of a substantial budget deficit. 
In 1953 and 1954 both the payments and budget deficits 
were large. The trade deficit as such exerted a deflationary 
pressure on the economy, but the fall in trade meant a 
decline in government revenue which is mainly dependent on 
foreign trade. At the same time large government expendi- 
tures resulted in increases in purchasing power in some 
sectors of the economy which in turn generated an active 
demand for imports. The very high level of non-monetary 
gold imports also meant an absorption of a great deal of 
exchange that could have been utilized for development im- 
ports. 


The government needs foreign exchange both for back- 
ing the note issue (which, by law, requires 100 per cent re- 
serves in gold or foreign. exchange or securities payable in 
gold or foreign exchange) and for its expenditure abroad. 
The reduction of the amount of foreign exchange to be 
surrendered on rice export early in 1955 meant a big re- 
duction of exchange resources accruing to the Bank of 
Thailand for the above purpose as well as the disappearance 
of the exchange profits accruing to the Bank which were 
used as an important source of funds for financing the 
government’s expenditures. The revaluation of the  cur- 
rency reserves in March 1955 has enabled the government 
to obtain more domestic currency for every new unit of 
foreign exchange paid into the reserves. This measure, 
though a move towards the valuation of reserves at a more 
realistic rate, indicates that the note issue reserve is now 
being valued at a rate near the free-market rate instead 
of concealed foreign-exchange reserves being built up 
through under-valuation of the reserve. 


Government expenditure abroad in terms of baht will 
be higher when government foreign exchange transactions 
are eventually effected at the market rate. If the required 
foreign exchange is obtained from the market instead of 
the Bank of Thailand, some inflationary pressure will be 
exerted. This, coupled with pressure from sectors for gov- 
ernment budget spending, will make the task of retrench- 
ment more difficult. However, efforts are being made to 
increase government revenue to compensate for the loss 
of revenue which may occur as a result of the change in 
the exchange set-up as well as to keep pace with the growing 
demand for expenditure on development. 


In the first nine months of 1955, while the budget 
deficit was 571 million baht (compared with 1,039 million 
baht for «the whole of 1954 and 583 million baht from 
January-September 1955), the note issue witnessed an ex- 
pansion of 671 million baht. 


Commercial banks’ liquidity, which declined in the 
second and third quarters of 1954, has improved in the first 
half of 1955, and cash reserves in June 1955 stood at the 
level of 31.8 per cent of total deposits, compared with 
16.4 per cent in June 1954, when it was at its lowest level. 
Loans and advances made by commercial banks have how- 
ever increased by 254 million baht during the first six 
months of 1955. The proportion of loans ‘and advances to 
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total deposits at the end of June 1955 was about 98 per 
cent, at the same level as at the end of December 1954. 
This high ratio of lending has been apparent for some time 
but has become more marked since 1954. 


Price movements have been on the upward trend, 
especially for food. The poor harvest in 1954, the change 
in rice export regulations and the increased demand for 
exports have caused an increase of 28 per cent in the domes- 
tic wholesale price of rice (15 per cent rate) between 
January and August 1955. The cost-of-living index during 
the first eight months rose 10 per cent while the wholesale- 
price index ‘rose 19 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 


_ The foreign-exchange difficulties which had prevailed in 
1953 and 1954 continued through the first half of 1955 and 
eased somewhat during the latter half of the year. The 
prospects for rice exports, which have been moving well 
thus far, still remain uncertain. The maintenance of an 
adequate level of rice export earnings will now depend on 
crop availability and trade outlets as the existing markets 
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have been well explored. Qualities will have to be improved 
and prices will have to be competitive. Rubber prices pre- 
sent a brighter picture but their movements have been 
erratic, while tin prices have shown a firmer trend. 


The recent changes in the trade-and-exchange system 
indicate that the country has again turned away from 
relying on quantitative restrictions to regulate its trade 
balance, and is taking a major step forward in relinquishing 
most of its multiple-exchange rate features. It remains to 
be seen whether the market rate will provide exporters with 
sufficient incentive to export, and whether the new export 
and import duties will maintain government revenue at the 
desired level. More attention will have to be given to the 
possibility of increasing income from direct taxation, 
especially by an improvement in the collection system. 
While the present resources which can be safely mobilized 
for economic development are very limited and great cau- 
tion is needed in fitting devélopment to available resources, 
it is only by judicious and sustained development policy that 
the present dependence on precarious external factors can 
be gradually reduced. 


(End) 


HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


Building Projects & Development Plans 


The Raceview Mansion at Happy Valley is now ready 
for occupation. It consists of 8 storeys with 14 flats. The 
main structure is of biscuit colour, verandahs are white, 
verandah ceilings turquoise blue and red alternately match- 
ing with plant boxes of mustard yellow and turquoise blue. 
The ground floor houses a covered car park. Close to the 
Causeway Bay reclamation, a 12-storey building costing $1 
million will be erected on the site which is now occupied 
by a 33-year-old house. The new building will have 44 
flats. At the corner of Glenealy and Robinson Road, a 
multi-storey “building will be put up to accommodate three 
Catholic schools with a total capacity for more than 3,000 
students. In North Point, ithe 3-year-old apartment build- 
ing on King’s Road next to the Empire Theatre will be 
demolished and a 20-storey structure errected on its site. 
In Shaukiwan, ground is being prepared for a 10-storey 
Post Office building. Government plans to reclaim 262,500 
square feet of seabed along waterfront between Morrison 
Street and Rumsey Street in the Central District. 


In Kowloon, the Town: Planning Board has_ completed 
a draft layout for the long-term development of Hung 
Hom. The plan shows the layout of roads and the use of 
land in the area bounded by Chatham Road, Winslow Street, 
the northern boundary of Kowloon Marine Lot No. 52 and 
the sea. The area bounded by Chatham Road, Matauwei 
Road and Wuhu Street will be ‘restricted to residential pur- 
poses. The land to the east of Matauwei Road, with certain 
exceptions, will remain an industrial area. Provision is 
made for two new playgrounds. At a later stage, Tai Wan 
Bay will be reclaimed for recreational purposes, including 
a public swimming pool. 


Commenting on the shortage-of tenement flats in HK 
and Kowloon, a Reform Club member recently reported that 


in spite of the increasing number of tall new buildings the 
majority of the local population are still living way below 
the required health standard of 35 sq ft per person and in 
some places, as many as 150 or 200 persons are cramped 
into one flat with each family occupying a single bed space. 
On the other hand, thousands of empty flats are not oc- 
cupied because landlords are charging exorbitant rentals 
computing a return of capital within 3 or 4 years. It seems 
that the more new flats we build the less housing accom- 
modation we have for the majority of the population. Build- 
ing developments in HK and Kowloon, though still carried 
on under stimulation of capital sent here by Chinese in SE 
Asia, are becoming a social problem as well as an economic 
riddle. Rental has come down but in most new flats it is 
still far beyond the reach of the majority. As long as a 
new flat remains empty, it serves neither social nor econo- 
mic purpose; even Government gets no rates! Banks are 
now very strict in granting loans against real estate mortgage 
and contractors are finding it more and more difficult to sell 
their flats. If rental does not come down further to at- 
tract more tenants, the building boom would eventually 
collapse. The Reform Club member therefore demanded 
that Government should enforce strong measures to ensure 
that the return of capital should be within a considerably 
longer period. He also suggested that empty flats that are 
not let out at reasonable rental within 6 months after com- 
pletion should be requisition2d and be given to hard pressed 
citizens or to those whose premises are exempted at a rental 
to be assessed by an appropriate board. 


Industrial Developments 


At the recent annual meeting of HK Rubber Footwear 
Exporters’ Association, acting chairman (Mr. A. R. Brown) 
reported that there are 52 factories here engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber footwear employing over 7,500 
workers. The development of this industry also benefits 
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the economy of North Borneo and Malaya; in 1955 HK 
imported 5,200 tons of rubber ($22 million) from these 
areas. Apart from UK, other major buyers in 1955 were 
Canada and East and West Africa. There was also demand 
from West Europe. The demand for HK made watch cases 
has improved so much that one factory which employed 
only 45 workers in 1952 recently increased its labour force 
to 200 workers and production to 4,000 cases per day. 
This firm now ships watch cases to US providing keen com- 
petition to French and German exporters. Beadwork em- 
broidery is a new handicraft in HK. Products of this in- 
industry, however, are attracting increasing attention of 
local buyers and tourists. One firm which specialises in this 
handicraft, employs 60 girls to sew beads, one by one, onto 
dress materials, gloves, and materials for making handbags. 
Special orders are accepted for matching sets of dress, 
handbag and gloves. The beads are imported from Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria. These girls were specially trained 
and are supervised in their work by a pretty Shanghai lady. 


According to an American. indtstrial designer, Russell 
Wright, the world’s largest concentration of highly skilled 
labour today is in Hongkong. Wright recently made a 
survey of export possibilities of nations in the Far East. 
His tour was sponsored by the US International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Among items Wright took back to 
New York for exhibition were HK products including em- 
broidered linens, basketry, umbrellas, lanterns, bamboo curry 
dishes and furniture. To promote the sales of local handi- 
crafts, Government recently established an air-conditioned 
shop next to the Kowloon Fire Station on Salisbury Road 
Tsimshatsui to market products made by more than 20 
welfare societies. For the benefit of tourists, everything in 
the shop has comprehensive certificates of origin. 


Hongkong Technical College 


To commemorate the centenary of Keswick family in 
Hongkong, a number of friends of the Keswick family 
together with Jardine, Matheson & Company Limited sub- 
scribed $262,000 to build an assembly hall for the new 
Technical College. The Shell Company of HK contributed 
$220,000 worth of furnaces, shapers, milling machines, 
power saw, drilling machines, grinders, planer, etc. to equip 
the College’s machine shop. Other donations received in- 
cluded: a Ruston-Hornsby diesel engine from Island Naviga- 
tion Corporation, a ship’s gyro-compass from HK Chiap 
Hua Manufactory Company, a 75 kjlowatt turbo- generator 
from China Light & Power Company, a slip-ring motor 
from Brook Motors, demonstration units and a display case 
from Smiths Motor Accessories Limited, and a number of 
storage batteries from Oldham & Son Limited. 


Bridge, Tunnel, or More Ferries? 


A local paper recently conducted a poll to find out 
what the public prefer regarding various methods of cross- 
ing the harbour—a tunnel, a bridge, or more ferry boats. 
61.34% of the replies favoured more ferries; 35.42% wanted 
a bridge: and 3.24% supported the tunnel scheme. In the 
local share market, Yaumatis and Star Ferries remained 
firm. On the drawing prepared by the Town Planning 
Board for the development of Hunghom district in Kowloon 
is a “proposed” ferry pier for passengers and vehicles. 
Last week Government finally decided not to undertake 
the construction of: the bridge or the tunnel but would 
examine possible arrangements for the provision of a 
second cross-harbour vehicular ferry service. 
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Shipping & Aviation 


Ben Line’s new “Bendoran” will call at HK on her 
maiden voyage ito the Far East this August. The 19,000- 
ton vessel has 6 holds and a cargo space with a total capacity 
of about 685,000 cubic feet. There is also accommodation 
for 8 passengers in three double and two single cabins. Two 
new Peninsula and Oriental cargo vessels, Salsette and Sal- 
mara, will shortly join the company’s Far Eastern service. 
These vessels will load from the Continent and call at 
London, Rotterdam and Genoa and then outwards to Port 
Swettenham, Singapore, Manila, HK, Tientsin and Tsingtao. 
Homewards from Tientsin, the ports of call will be Singa- 
pore, Port Swettenham, Penang, Genoa, Marseilles, London, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 


Air France recently inaugurated the ‘weekly Paris- 
Hongkong flight with fourengine Constellation. Overall 
time for the 12,500-kilometer journey is 34 hours. The 
Qantas Airways’ “Southern Sky” which arrived here on 
July 7th, is the biggest plane ever landed in HK. Although 
three hours behind schedule, the 12-hour flight from Darwin 
to HK is the fastest commercial time ever done between 
these two places. The Constellation has a maximum range 
of about 3,000 miles with a normal passenger load of 59, 
and all cargo holds full, Maximum speed at 20,000 feet is 
376 mph; cruising speed 316 mph. 


Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd. 


Mr. Lawrence Kadoorie, Chairman, stated at the annual 
meeting held here last month that HK’s threat to Lancashire 
had been grossly exaggerated since HK exports of yarns 
and cloths to the U.K. amounted to under 8% of the total 
imports from all countries. It is ludicrous to suggest that 
Hongkong, operating 300,000 spindles and some 6,800 looms, 
can be regarded as a serious menace to the United Kingdom 
with an installation of 26,560,000 spindles and 350,000 
looms. It would be equally absurd to assert that the com- 
paratively tiny textile industry of the Colony can be placed 
in the same competitive class as expanding industrialised 
countries, such as India and Japan. Much of the grey cloths 
imported from Hongkong is processed and re-exported, pro- 
viding employment in the U.K. and certainly the means 
for conducting an important volume of export trade which, 
in other circumstances, might not be possible. Finally, any 
success in the attempt to interfere with the economy of 
Hongkong would produce grave repercussions including the 
reduction, to a serious extent, of the Colony’s purchasing 
power in relation to goods of all kinds manufactured in 
U.K. 


Reporting on the progress of the company last year, 
Mr. Kadoorie said: The company’s plants have continued to 
work to capacity. During the year, we spent approximately 
$1,700,000 in extensions and alterations to buildings and 
machinery because only the latest and most up-to-date equip-. 
ment will enable us to achieve the manufacturing efficiency 
demanded for survival in world conditions today. The 
balance carried forward from the previous year was $1,713,- 
828. To this must be added the balance shown in the Profit 
& Loss Account which, after making provision for Corpora- 
tion Tax and for Depreciation of Fixed Assets, amounts to 
$1,338,466. After the appropriation of the Interim Divi- 
dend of 30 cents per share, absorbing $450,000, there is a 
balance of $2,602,295. This sum will be dealt with in’ the 
following manner: (1) to. pay a final dividend of 40 cents_ 
per share, free of tax, amounting to $600,000 and (2) to 
carry forward $2,002,295 
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HONGKONG GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AGRICULTURE, ANIMAL INDUSTRIES, FISHERIES AND FORESTRY 


From the Report of the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry for 1954-55 


The Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
comprises four divisions of agriculture, animal industries, 
fisheries and forestry. Broadly the department is concern- 
ed with the development and protection of the plant and 
animal resources of the Colony. Technical advice and 
assistance from organized services are given to farmers, 
fishermen, administrators and -educationalists. By affores- 
tation and the teaching and demonStration of good farming 
practices attention is directed to the conservation of soil 
and vital water supplies and the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1954-55 season will long be remembered by farm- 
ers as one of the worst in the history of the Colony. Insect 
pests, typhoon weather, frost and drought all added their 
quota to disastrous crop losses. Drought conditions which 
prevailed throughout the year caused acute shortages of 
water for farming and departmental staff were engaged 
day and night during the worst periods in helping farmers 
out by pumping water supplies into irrigation ditches. 
Typhoon weather occurred on the 6th and 10th of Novem- 
ber and caused serious damage to the second rice crop which 
was about to be harvested. In January the Colony ex- 
perienced the coldest spell in 50 years and heavy frost was 
responsible for considerable losses to sweet potatoes, toma- 
toes, peppers and other seasonal vegetables. Of the many 
pests affecting crops rice stem borers and leaf hoppers were 
the most troublesome and it was only by systematic and 
cont nuous spraying with insecticides that departmental staff 
energetically assisted by farmers were able to effect a mea- 
sure of control. 


Rice: An area of 23,352 acres was planted up to paddy 
during the year comprising 20,192 acres of two crop paddy, 
2,912 acres of brackish water paddy and 248 acres of one 
crop upland paddy. From th‘s area 26,000 metric tons of 
paddy were harvested corresponding to 17,680 metric tons 
of milled rice. 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Avent jecreay . Filact eae. aa 21,700 24,576 23,352 
Rice in Metric Tons .......... 20,797 24,046 17,600 


For the season under review the total yield of rice 
was approximately 27% below that of the 1953-54 season. 
The drop in yield in some instances was as high as 80% 
in the brackish water area where drought conditions in- 
creased salinity. As an indication of the dry condition the 
total rainfall for the year amounted to 1,295.5 mm. (appro- 
ximately 57% of that for the previous season). 


Selected paddy seeds were planted on agricultural 
stations at Castle Peak, Taipo, Shatin, Sai Kung, Silver 
Mine Bay and Sheung Shui for multiplication and distribu- 
tion to farmers. 122.85 dau chung or 20.47 acres were 
planted in the first crop and 136.9 dau chung or 22.81 acres 
in the second crop. Sheung Shui Station produced the 
highest yield in both crops because the land is fertile. Silver 
Mine Bay produced the lowest yield due to the sandy nature 
and infertility of the land in this area. Shatin with a good 
water supply yielded well. The average yield for the first 
crop was 234 catties per d.c. (one dau chung is about 1/6th 
of an acre) and that for the second crop was 2385 catties 
per d.c. 


Vegetables: Typhoon weather occurring late in the 
season seriously damaged seedlings and young vegetable 


plants. Later in the season frost damage in some districts 
destroyed sweet potatoes, tomatoes, bringal and other crops. 
However, local production of vegetables reached a new high 
level of 61,939 tons or 9,631 tons above that for the 1953- 
54 season: 


1953-54 1954-55 
Season Weight Value Weight Value 
(Metric tons) (HK$) (Metric tons) (HK$) 
Imported 5 13,251 3,928,209 10,957 4,018,044 
Grown locally 52,308 16,466,027 61,939 18,167,946 
Total oes, 65,559 20,394,236 72,896 22,185,990 


Production of vegetables here increased steadily during 
past 5 years: 1950/51—36,817 M.T.; 1951/52—41,990 M.T.; 
1952/53—46,794 M.T.; 1953/54—52,308 M.T.; 1954/55— 
61,939 M.T. Last year, 83.7% of the vegetables marketed 
through the Kowloon Vegetable Wholesale Market was grown 
in the Colony. ‘This remarkable achievement on some 2,255 
acres of permanent vegetable land and about 4,000 acres 
of fallow land following the harvest of the first rice crop 
is indicative of the intensity and skill of cultivation. In 
some districts particularly Kowloon, Shatin and Tsun Wan 
land needs for dwellings and industries are competing with 
agriculture and farmers are being forced to open up new 
and less fertile hillside land. Shortage of water in these 
areas is a limiting factor to the sustained yield of vege- 
tables. Improvements in irrigation including the impound- 
ing of water during the wet season will aid considerably 
in stepping up vegetable production. 


Fruit: There is a large local market for fruit and 
farmers were encouraged to establish fruit trees on suitable 
hillsides from about the 50 metre contour up to the afforesta- 
tion zone. The area under orchard crops amounts to 952 
acres and this can be considerably extended. The planting 
of orchards as a permanent source of income to farmers 
is am important item of departmental policy concerned with 
the improvement of farm economy. The source of supply 
of cheap planting material is at present limited to the main 
agricultural station at Castle Peak where seedlings and 
grafted stock are raised. During the year 600 citrus grafts 
were distributed to farmers and are doing well. The supply, 
however, falls far short of the need and under approved 
policy steps will be taken to open up new nursery areas for 
the multiplication of, planting material. Hongkong now 
has about 938,300 fruit trees. 


Export Crops: Water Chestnuts—Approximately 108 
acres were planted up to this crop as compared with 794 
acres in the previous season. Farmers are now more skilled 
in the cultivation of this crop which was new to them and 
yields were high and the quality of the nuts good. The 
main bulk of the crop was processed and exported to the 
United States where good prices were obtained. There 
would appear to be a. steady demand in the United States 
for good quality produce from 100 to 150 acres of plantings. 
Chinese Turnips—The two varieties of Chinese turnips 
known locally as “Tai Tau Tsoi’? and “Char Tsoi” were 
grown for the export market. Both varieties grow well 
in the Colony under normal conditions and at present there 
is a ready sale on the American market for the processed 
product. Ginger—Avoiding the pitfalls encountered by the 
water chestnut growers who glutted the export market last 
year by over production, ginger growers on the advice of 
the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry and 


the Marketing Department took the precaution of arranging 
contracts with buyers before planting up. The area under 
the crop was 71 acres but yields were low with a total pro- 
duction of 7,300 piculs. The crop suffered badly from 
drought conditions and “ring rot” disease and the quality 
was only fair. Lychee—There is a large demand for lychees 
both as fresh fruit for local consumption and canning for 
export. ‘Production for the year was low but the quality 
of the fruit was good. In addition, Japanese radish, mustard 
(Mui Tsoi), arrowhead, bitter cucumber, white cabbage 
(Paak Tsoi) and taros were grown for the export market. 
The total weight of agricultural produce (vegetables and 
fruits) for which comprehensive certificates of origin were 
issued amounted to 2,597.6 metric tons. The total value of 
exported and processed vegetables and fruits was $1,333,- 
567. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 


About 90% of live slaughter stock requirements of the 
Colony are imported. In round figures this amounts to 
about 45,000 cattle, 54 million pigs and between 5 and 6 
million table poultry per annum. The consumption of fresh 
eggs is difficult to estimate since there is a large import/ 
export trade either fresh or in various processed forms. On 
a conservative estimate, however, local consumption of eggs 
is in excess of 20 million per year. On the face of it there- 
fore the home market would seem to present golden oppor- 
tunities to local farmers. There are however several factors 
which limit the development. The chief of these is of 
course the close proximity of China itself and the enormous 
resources in livestock which she holds and which are state 
controlled. The area of the Colony is too small to support 
large herds of cattle under extensive grazing and there is 
insufficient arable land to produce animal feeding stuffs for 
pigs, poultry and dairy cattle. The Hongkong farmer is 
primarily concerned with the production of rice and vege- 
tables for direct human consumption; animal industries are 
in the main adjuncts to this primary purpose and are of 
extreme importance in the overall economy of small farm 
production. The specialist livestock raiser and in varying 
degrees the general farmer are faced with the necessity of 
importing the bulk of livestock feed requirements and must 
raise livestock against the competition of a highly organized 
state monopoly operating on their doorstep. The most 
successful livestock raisers are either the small general 
farmers with their two or three breeding sows and a few 
barnyard chicks or others who raise pigs as a profitable 
sideline to food manufacture such as bean curd or restau- 


oe business where large quantities of swill are avail- 
able. 


Cattle: Cattle are not raised for beef. Although land 
resources set a limit to ventures in cattle raising there is a 
good deal of rough grassland which could be used for this 
purpose at least until such time as closer settlement requirgs 
it for agriculture. In Lantau there are large areas of un- 
developed rough grasslands that could be improved in carry- 
ing capacity by the establishment’ of better grasses and 
top dressing. The local Chinese brown cattle would be the 
best stock for such areas and possibly cattle raising could 
be combined with Forestry in a planned scheme of land 
utilization. During the year 1,122 cattle raised in the 
Colony were slaughtered in urban slaughterhouses. In 
addition to these a further estimated number of 500 cattle 
were slaughtered in various rural centres. Prices in the 
local market were fairly steady throughout the year ranging 
from $95 to $120 per picul. Qn an average price of $1 
per catty and an average weight of 300 catties/beast the 
estimated value of cattle sold amounted to ‘$486,000. 


Pigs: Pig raising has increased considerably since the 
war and with better animal husbandry and disease control 
progress will be maintained. Prices in the local markets 
for slaughter pigs were fairly steady throughout the year 
ranging from $175 to $210 per picul. During the year 
67,052 pigs raised in the Colony were slaughtered in urban 
slaughterhouses. In addition to these an estimated addi- 
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tional number of 40,000 were slaughtered in rural centres. 
On an average weight of 60 catties/pig at a price of $2/catty 
the estimated value of local pigs sold for slaughter was in 
excess of $12 million. 


Poultry: Most poultry keepers raise chickens from eggs 
imported from China. About 4,000,000 hatching eggs are 
imported annually. Some eggs are raised here by a few 
well run poultry farms using principally the white leghorn 
breed which do well. The main preoccupation of poultry 
men is however the raising of local Cantonese chickens to 
market weights. The industry is mainly in the hands of 
specialist poultry raisers concentrated in Ping Shan and 
Un Long districts of the New Territories; production else- 
where is on a small scale. The greatest weakness of the 
industry lies in its almost complete dependence on supplies 
of hatching eggs from China. The steady and regular 
supply of poultry feed at reasonable prices is a difficult 
problem but some improvement has been effected locally 
by the preparation of a high protein concentrate meat and 
bone meal from slaughterhouse waste. 


The price of table poultry shows far more variation 
throughout the year than is the case with pork and beef. 
This is due partly to irregularity of supply from China and 
partly to the various ‘Chinese festivals when the consump- 
tion of poultry is often doubled or trebled. Retail prices 
for table poultry varied from $2.75/catty (1-1/3 lb.) to 
$7.00/catty. During shortages of supply from the main- 
land at festival times (which rarely happen) the price of 
table poultry rose to as high as $10.00/catty. This brings 
a rich harvest to the local producer if he has the birds to 
meet the demand. Assuming a high wastage figure of 50% 
it is likely that out of the 4 million eggs imported, over 
2 million birds are fattened locally. With an average 
weight of 2 catties per bird and a normal price of $3/catty 
the gross returns from poultry raising is in excess of $6 
million. 


Ducks: - With the existence of an export market for 
dried and processed ducks, duck raising has greatly in- 
creased. Duck raising where brackish water is available 
can be usefully and economically combined with fish culture 
and the growing of brackish water varieties of paddy. 
Despite early difficulties of organization, co-operation be- 
tween duck raisers and factory management and the ever 
present problem of duck diseases, the industry has settled 
down and steady progress seems assured. During the year 
departmental staff in keeping with the requirements of 
certificates of origin leg banded 174,512 ducks and removed 
the bands from 144,585 ducks which were processed for ex- 
port to the United States of America. The value of the 
exported products was $1,445,850. 


Dairying: Some 2,498 dairy animals of European 
breeds (chiefly Holstein, Frisian, with a few Jerseys and 
Ayrshires) are maintained under stall feeding conditions 
the year round for the production of fresh milk. Two large 
dairies situated in the urban areas are responsible for the 
bulk of the production which in 1954 amounted to a little 
over 9 million lbs. of milk from 20 dairies valued at about 
$7.4 million. Green fodder is cut and fed from cultivated 
guinea grasses or rough natural pasture grasses and produc-. 
tion is maintained by feeding imported -concentrate feeds 
supplemented with locally produced meat meal. 


FISHERIES 


Marine Fisheries: The total quantity of fish landed 
was greater than that during any of the previous years. 
Production of fresh fish continued to increase while output 
of salt/dried fish declined. This trend began in May 1950, 
when Peking placed an embargo, which ig still in force, on 
salt/dried fish imports from here. Listed below are quan- 
tity and value of fish marketed through the Fish Marketing 
Organization during the past six years. These figures 
include the controlled landings of foreign (Japanese) fish, 
which have been vermitted since December 1952. 
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Fresh Fish Salt/Dried Fish 
Year Piculs Value Piculs Value 
(April to March) (Tons) HK$ (Tons) HK$ 
1949/1950 201,801 20,430,850 278,897 20,246,397 
(12,012) (16,601) 
1950/1951 307,284 25,740,401 190,174 10,802,599 
(18,291) (11,320) 
1951/1952 376,931 31,291,369 126,650 8,570,925 
(22,486) (7,539) 
1952/1953 446,494 30,518,212 134,174 7,366,214 
(26,577) (7,987) 
1953/1954 441,960 36,459,313 111,636 8,426,428 
(26,307) (6,645) 
1964/1955 588,058 34,649,538 98,631 4,804,276 
(35,003) (5,871) 


The increase in fish landings was attributed to the good 
catches obtained by a greatly enlarged fleet of mechanized 
fishing junks and by the ‘addition of 19 more company 
operated distant water motor trawlers. Unfortunately a 
slump in wholesale fish prices followed the increased land- 
ings. Compared with the previous year, the overall average 
price per picul for fresh fish dropped from $82 to $59 (a 
decrease of 28%), while that of salt fish fell from $75 to 
$49 (a drop of 35%). This caused all classes of fishermen 
a considerable amount of hardship. Many operating sail- 
ing junks sold part of their catches, especially the salt/ 
dried fish, in China where prices for the low grade varieties 
were better than in Hongkong; this action also enabled them 
to buy rice at very cheap prices. Owners of mechanically 
propelled vessels who market their fish in ice complained 
that, at the low prevailing prices, their production costs 
were barely covered by the increased quantities of fish 
caught. 


During the year the mechanized fishing fleet increased 
from 357 to 750 vessels, an increase of 393. Although the 
750 mechanized vessels comprised only 12.1% of the whole 
fleet (6,160 vessels), the landings from these vessels ac- 
counted for 51.1% (851,580 piculs) of the total quantity 
(686,689 piculs) of fish sold through the Fish Marketing 
Organization. The distribution between the three main 
categories of mechanically propelled vessels was as fol- 
lows :— 


1954/55 1953/54 
(Piculs) (Piculs) 
Trawler Company Vessels’ ..........++-0% 83,413 36,130 
Power Driven Native Craft .............-55 255,801 101,938 
Foreign (Japanese) Landings ............ 12,366 33,2383 
Total (all mechanized vessels) .......+.++- 351,580 171,301 


Freshwater Fisheries: Approximately 5,800 piculs (345 
tons) of fish, valued at some $1,000,000, were harvested 
from the ponds of the New Territories. Although slightly 
more than that harvested during the previous year (5,500 
piculs or 327 tons), this is still only 5% of the total quan- 
tity of pond fish sold in the Colony, the remainder (some 
100° piculs a day) being imported as “living fish” from 
China. The overall average prices obtained for carp, which 
form the greater part of the pond fish consumed, were 
15-25% less than those prevailing during the previous year. 
Only in the case of the brackish water grey mullet did the 
price remain steady. This was particularly fortunkte as 
two-thirds of the local production (3,800 piculs)- consisted 
of mullet. 


The financial return from land used for fish farming is 
better than that received when the same land is used for 
rice production. This is especially so in the case of the 
brackish water paddy ‘fields where only one crop of rice— 
and that being of inferior quality—is harvested each year. 
The Assistant Fisheries Officer, by pointing out the possi- 
bilities of fish culture to farmers and land owners who 
knew little or nothing about the art and by providing ex- 
pert advice and assistance, was in no small way responsible 
for the increased area’ of land now devoted to fish culture. 
23 new ponds with a total area of 28 acres were built dur- 
ing the year increasing the’ aggregate area used for fish 
farming in the New Territories to 495.3 acres. 
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Oyster Culture: The high prices which prevailed after 
the American embargo on Hongkong oysters had been lifted 
on August 16, 1953, dropped considerably last year: 


Aug. 1953/Mar.1954 April 1954/Mar. 1955 
Fresh Oyster Meat ... $100/$140 per picul $80/$100 per picul 
Dried Oyster ........ 2,000 ” ” 800/1,600 ,, ” 
Oyster Juice ........ 630 oF a 520/630 ” ” 


(one picul is abowt 133 pounds) 


The production of oyster products for local consump- 


tion and export during the year from April 1954 to March 
1955 are: 


Fresh Oyster Meat Dried Oysters Oyster Juice 
(Piculs) (Piculs) (Piculs) 
bocal Con- For Local Con- Local Con- 
sumption Processing sumption Export sumption Export 
1,200 16,915.3 1,146.3 493.3 100 1,450.7 
18,115.3 1,639.6 1,550.7 
(1,078.3 tons) (97.6 tons) (92.3 tons) 


To facilitate exports to America, officers of the divi- 
sion, working at the oyster beds, sealed 4,834 containers 
and certified the contents as being products of genuine 
Hongkong origin. 


Minor Marine Products: A small export trade deve- 
loped during the year in the production of shrimp Slices, 
shrimp noodles, shrimp paste and sauce for export to U.S. 
under certificates of origin. 11,475 catties of fresh shrimps 
valued at $25,040 and 50,122 catties of silver shrimp valued 
at $21,238 were purchased for manufacture and export. 
The American embargo on the importation of canned spotted 
fish was lifted in April 1954 and during the year 59,064 
catties of living fish valued at $118,128 were certified as 
local produce for processing and marketing. 


Fish Fry Export: Exports amounted to 25,146,950 
fry during the year. This was approximately 10% more 
than the total for the previous year (22,635,040). About 
21 million were sent to Taiwan and 3.4 million to Singa- 
port. 


FORESTRY 


The main purpose of forest policy is to establish 
forests for the protection of soil and water supplies. It is 
unlikely that Hongkong will ever be an important timber 
producing area but gradually as afforestation extends and 
plantations become older the Colony will become less de- 
pendent on imported fire wood and poles. Moreover, with 
the establishment of suitable economic species in forest 
reserves and village plantations, additional sources of re- 
venue and income will become available to Government and 
villagers. During 1954, villagers were permitted to sell 
decaying or over matured camphor trees valued at $61,955. 


The period of this report includes parts of two plant- 
ing seasons in 1954 and 1955. In 1954, 490 acres of new 
plantations were formed bringing the total for the year 
to 734 acres and exceeding the target of 700 acres by 34 
acres.. In 1955 a programme was prepared with a target 
of 850 acres of new plantations for the year, but there 
was no rain until the last two days of March so that it was 


not possible to do more than barely start planting work 


during the period of the report. 


The Lantau Development Company continued to make 
good progress with their forestry project on Lantau Island: 
two nurseries were opened up during the year and a large 
stock of Hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghamii) and other 
species was raised. Surplus seed and seedlings of pine, 
casuarina and eucalyptus were supplied from departmental 
nurseries. 


FINANCIAL AID TO PRIMARY PRODUCERS 


Kadoorie Agricultural Aid: The Kadoorie Agricultural 
Aid Association continued its good work by rendering 
assistance to farmers in the form of interest free loans to 
purchase livestock feed, fertilizers, pigs, pig feed, pig sties, 
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insecticides and seed. Also the Association continued to make 
gifts to poorer individuals either to establish them as 
farmers or assist in cases of serious hardship from losses 
of crops or livestock. The Association works under the 
technical guidance of the extension services of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry and the Com- 
mittee includes the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry, Senior Veterinary Officer, Agricultural Officer and 
an Assistant Agricultural Officer. Apart from requests for 
assistance on irrigation projects the Committee dealt with 
4,258 applications. Towards the close of the year approval 
was given to a proposal put forward by Messrs. Horace and 
Lawrence Kadoorie that a loan fund of $500,000 be 
established by equal contribution from them and Govern- 
ment. The loan fund will be operated in the interest of 
farmers by the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry as trustee and a committee. The Kadoorie Agri- 
cultural Aid Association Committee will continue to func- 
tion in advising on applications for gifts or special pro- 
jects financed directly by the Kadoorie brothers. 

The Joseph Fund: The Joseph Fund under the con- 
trol of the Registrar of Cooperatives as trustee was es- 
tablished during the year and much valuable assistance 
was given in the form of loans with small interest charges 
to farmer members of vegetable co-operative societies. 

The C.D. & W. Loan Fund for Fisheries: A loan fund 
of $800,000 for the mechanization of fishing vessels was 
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established in December 1953 by a loan grant from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. During the year 64 ap- 
plications were received and 39 loans were approved. In- 
dividual loans wree increased from $7,000 to $10,000 for 
the purchase and installation of engines and loans are also 
granted for the installation of winches. Despite low prices 
for fish repayments were satisfactory. 


LAND UTILIZATION SURVEY 


The survey by the staff of the Agricultural Division 
on existing land utilization in the farming areas which 
has been in progress during the last three years was com- 
pleted and the data obtained is being assembled for a com- 
bined report by the Geography Department of the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong and the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry. A summary of land use at the 
present time is set out below:— 


Land under paddy: 


Acres 

(a}c two. crop paddy higud./ "G5. sakes eee 20,191.97 
(b) one crop brackish water paddy 2,912.15 
(c) one crop upland paddy land ......... 248.07 
Land under vegetables ..........ccceceseccece 2,254.87 
Land under orchard i...<ssjc0sssaccccs cssssece secu 952.36 
Land under field crops (sugarcane, groundnuts, etc.) 3,479.52 
Abandoned cultivation So Sein ry ee emer 2,715.15 

VPotahs,  Saia.eawidinaate atm sndele dessin gwen Ga eae ree 32,754.09 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT AND RATES 


From the Report of the Commissioner of Rating and Valuation for 1954/55 


There was no change in the charge for rates during 
the year, but Ordinance No. 30 of 1954, which repealed 
the former provisions concerning the charging of rates in 
certain areas of the New Territories, stipulated lower per- 
centage charges of rateable value as rates whenever areas 
of the New Territories are assessed on the new basis. The 
net revenue from rates for the year was $39,545,087, an 
average of $2,295,424 per month as compared with $3,127,- 
228 per month for the previous financial year. 


Collection and Refund of Rates: Rates are payable 
quarterly in advance. A surcharge of five per cent is added 
to the amount of any rates not paid during the first month 
of a quarter. This surcharge during 1954/55 produced 
$69,723. It was first applied in 1951/52 and since then 
the annual yield was only three to four per cent of the 
total collection, the amounts being:—1951-52 $73,263, 1952- 
53 $53,274, 1953-54 $66,123; indicating promptness in the 
settlement of most demands. The refund of rates in respect 
of vacant tenements, valuations cancelled and tenements 
which had ceased to be rateable amounted to less than. one 
per cent of the total collection. The Rating Ordinance 
affords owners an opportunity of claiming a refund of 
rates where no occupation in fact existed and in order to 
succeed applicants must strictly conform with the rules 
laid down. Although there are objections to the making 
of such refunds when the need for accommodation is great, 
the provisions are in keeping with the principle of rating 
law that rates are based on the annual value of occupation 


where it exists and not borne where in fact no occupation 
exists. 


Unoccupied Buildings: There again was a noticeable 
lapse between the date at which many new buildings were 
completed and ready for occupation and that at which they 
actually became occupied. This, while common to all classes 
of new construction, applied particularly to smaller type 
flats. It does not indicate a general sufficiency of accom- 
modation or a sufficiency in any particular class of accom- 
modation, because a varied programme of new private build- 
ing work continued'apace. It shows that the number of 
tenants who can afford the rents demanded is limited. This 
produced some fall in rents and there was evidence that 
the post-war practice of payment of construction fees for 


the granting of a tenancy in new buildings was declining, 
though it had not disappeared. A new form of property 
holding, the selling and buying of part interests with the 
right to occupy a floor or flat, which commenced a few 
years ago had grown extensively. As a result, new build- 
ings remained unoccupied longer than might be the case 
if they were immediately to let. Property developers who 
intend selling by parts are reluctant to instal a tenant as 
this generally hinders a later sale, because’ in most cases 
purchasers of a part occupy these flats themselves. 


Building Development: There was again much acti- 
vity in private building development in Hongkong Island, 
Kowloon and New Kowloon. It was on a slightly greater 
scale than the year before and towards the end of the year 
it appeared to be increasing. The new building work was 
not confined to land not previously built upon. Much of 
it consisted in the re-development of old sites. 


Cost of New Building Work: The total cost of private 
building work during the year amounted to $90,145,366. 
These figures were compiled from returns generally received 
sometime after the ‘completion of building work. They do 
not include work in progress or Government expenditure 
but they do include certain private expenditure which may 
not be rateable, though this is small in relation to the 
total. For the years since 1950-51, when these figures were 
first compiled, the total in round figures for each year are: 
1950-51 $120 m., 1951-52 $68 m., 1952-53 $146 m., 1953-54 
$71 m., and 1954-55 $90 m. This represents an average an- 
nual expenditure over these five years on private building 
work including site formation costs (but not the value of 
the land built upon) of almost $100, million. : 


Property Tax: Property Tax under the Inland Revenue 
Ordinance which is charged on rateable value showed a 
gross revenue during the year of $11,485,809. 


Interim Valuations: An “interim valuation” is one made 
during the year for rating purposes in ‘respect of a tene- 
ment the structurak condition of which has changed. since 
it was previously valued and of tenements not previously 
valued. The number of cases of interim valuations was 
2,974 and the net increase in rateable value from’ them 
amounted to $10,715,780, made up as follows:— 


July 19, 1956 


Hongkong Kowloon and New Kowloon 
No. Rateable Value No. Rateable Value 
New or rebuilt tenements : J 
and tenements struc- 
turally altered + 1,554 10,343,220 767 5,208,835 
Valuations Cancelled :— 
tenements resumed, 
pulled down or being 
in other respects not 
Tateable. 4; cimgtcn ee 311 2,605,280 342 2,230,995 
Numbers & Net Increases 1,865 7,737,940 1,109 2,977,840 


Valuation: On 1st June, 1954 the Governor directed 
that a valuation of the tenements in the Island of Hong- 
kong together with Aplichau and Middle Islands and in 
Kowloon and New Kowloon be made for the year commenc- 
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ing Ist April, 1955. This valuation was carried out during 
the year and the new Valuation List made. As a result of 
this revaluation the total rateable value on 1st April, 1955 
became $256,724,702 (Hongkong Island, etc. $153,519,558, 
Kowloon & New Kowloon $103,205,144). This was the first 
general revision since the list of 1952-53 which was adopted 
for 1953-54 and again for 1954-55. 


In connexion with the sale and transfer of real estate 
the number of valuations made and stated considerations in 
assignments scrutinized for the Collector of Stamp Duties 
was 3,552 compared with 2,915 in the previous year. The 
total capital values involved being $270,476,454 and $190,- 
009,948 respectively. The revenue for the year 1954-55 
amounted to $8,785,664 compared with $5,640,869 in the 
previous year. These figures indicate the great activity in 
landed property transactions. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


MARKETS 
For the week of 9th to 14th July 1956 
U.S.$ 

Dike Ted: Notes Notes 

July High Low High Low 
9 $600 598, 597% 59414 
10 59616 594 59344 58953 
11 59614 694 592% 588% 

12 597% 595% 59456 591 
13 602 598 600% 597% 

14 605 601% 603% 599 


D.D. rates: High 603 Low 591%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,560,000; 
Notes cash US$350,000, forward 
US$3,020,000; D.D. US$375,000. The 
market was very erratic with wider 
fluctuations and closed firm on weak 
cross rates in New York. The sudden 
drop of the cross rate to 267 from the 
low rate of 2.70 surprised both mer- 
chants and speculators, thus the market 
turned to the firm side again. For 
the future, it is rather difficult to 
predict, but the drop of Sterling seemed 
to have been overdone and its recovery 
is hopefully expected. 


In the T.T. sector, funds from Japan, 
Korea, Bangkok and the Philippines 
were offered early in the week but all 
held back in the latter part; merchants 
and switch exchange operators were 
buying throughout the week. In the 

otes market, speculators operated 
both ways and business increased. It'- 
terest favoured sellers and aggregated 


$2.89 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
averaged US$3 million -per day. In 
the D.D. sector, rates followed the 


fluctuations but market was quiet. 


Yen: There was some small business 
in forward tradings and change over 
interest favoured sellers and aggre- 
gated $1.80 per Yen 100,000. Cash 
quotations were $1,437.50—1,427.50 
per Yen 100,000. © 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 


in HK$: Philippines 1.855—1.84, Japan 
0.0147—0.01455, Malaya 1.875—1.874, 


Vietnam 0.06451—0.06389, Thailand 
0.2762—0.2732. Sales: Pesos 390,000, 
Yen 124 million, Malayan $340,000, 


Piastre 14 million, Baht 7 million. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Selling 
and buying per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.202—16.10, Austra- 
lia 13.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—15.867, United States 5.818— 
5.735, Canada 5,948—5.861, India 
1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207; Burma  1.216— 
1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871; selling per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: South 
Africa 16.236, Switzerland 1.333, Bel- 
gium 0.117, West Germany 1.389. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted $1.60 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Bank Dollar notes quoted 


$157.50—156.50 per thousand, and re- 
mittances at 156—155. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.95—15.82, Australia 12.50, 
New Zealand 14.47—14.38, Egypt 
15.20, South Africa 15.77—15.72, India 
1.20—1.185, Pakistan 0.815, Ceylon 
0.99—0.97, Burma 0.515—0.51, Malaya 
1.835—1.838, Canada 6.075—5.985, 
Cuba 4.80—4.50, Philippines 1.95— 
1.91, Switzerland 1.35, West Germany 
1.87, Italy 0.00983—0.0091, Belgium 
0.105, Sweden 1.00, Norway 0.70, 
Denmark OTs Netherlands 1.43, 
France 0.0149—0.0146, Vietnam 
0.0695—0.068, Laos 0.076—0.075, Cam- 
bodia 0.0755—0.074, Sandakan 1.50, 
Indonesia 0.184—0.18, Thailand 0.272— 
0.269, Macau 0.997. 


GOLD MARKET 


July High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
9 $260% 25814 
10 25814 257%, Low 268 
ll 258% 25735 
12 259 258 
13 261% 259 
14 263 266% 270% High 


The opening and closing prices were 
260% and 2613, and the highest and 
lowest 263 and 257%. Prices moved in 
line with fluctuations of US$ exchange, 
and market was active. Two members 
of the Exchange failed and liquidated 
because of their oversold positions, but 
differences involved were small. In- 
terest for the change over favoured 
sellers and aggregated $1.60 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings averaged 
11,500 taels per day and amounted to 


69,000 taels for the week, in which 
17,490 taels were actual deliveries 
(2,790 taels listed and 14,700 taels 


arranged). Positions taken by specu- 
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lators averaged 34,200 taels per day. 
Imports came from Macau and totalled 
15,000 taels. Shipments of a total of 
68,000 fine ounces arrived Macau _ in 
the week. Exports amounted to 14,000 
taels (8,000 taels to Singapore, 4,500 to 
Indonesia, and 1,500 to Rangoon). 
Differences paid for local and Macau 
.99 fine were $12.60—12.30 and 11.80— 
11.40 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates worked were US$37.90— 
37.88, and 16,000 fine ounces were 
contracted at 37.90 C.I.F. Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at HK$265 and 228—226 respectively 
per coin, and Mexican gold coins at 
280—277 per coin. 


Silver Market: 800 taels of bar silver 
were traded at $6.02—5.95 per tael, 
1,200 $ coins at $3.85—3.80 per coin, 
and 1,600 20 cent coins at $2.93—2.90 
per 5 coins. Market was easy on low 
world prices. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


When it was mooted that a Central 
Bank would succeed the Malayan Cur- 
yency Commissioners we were fearful 
that our tried and trusted Straits Dollar 
might be the sport of politicians and 
become a debased paper token. Now 
we have read the Report on the es- 
tablishment of a Central Bank for the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
We must admit that so far our fears 
have been unfounded and if only re- 
commendations are implemented in the 
precise terms of the report our Dollar 
will come to no harm. Nor should the 
arrangements cease under which for 
fifty years the exchange Banks have so 


economically financed our overseas 
trade. Throughout the report is 
reiterated the prime necessity of 


maintaining confidence in the currency 
by making the very minimum departure 
from established forms and of con- 
tinuing to allow the trading Banks to 
use London facilities in providing a 
“sterling cushion’ for exchange pur- 
poses. The report wisely stresses the 
necessity for strict limits over terms 
and amounts of loans to Governments. 
Unfortunately the Crown Colonies in 
Borneo have decided against participa- 


tion in the Bank which decision must 
undoubtedly be debited to our Merdeka 
account as also the contingent losses 
to Singapore from the trade which will 
inevitably be transferred to the restored 
free port of Labuan. In one minor 
detail the report does less than justice 
to security marketing facilities in 
Malaya and we must challenge the au- 
thors of the report to substantiate their 
very sweeping statement “There is no 
real market in Government securities 
for these are usually placed with firm 
holders who retain them until matu- 
rity.” 


Despite a firm rubber price Malayan 
markets were far from lively and the 
volume of business, although better, 
was still on a small scale. Industrials 
had a fair turnover in many cases at 
improving prices, and both Tins and 
Rubber were steady. 


Outstanding in the Industrial section 
was the rise of Straits Steamship from 
$12.50 to $14.50—partly attributed to 
the general increase in freight rates in 
the Far East. Fraser & Neave Ords. 
moved up to $1.80 buyers and Malayan 
Breweries to $2.70 ex the one for three 
issue. Wm. Jacks had buyers at $2.82 
cum the 10% interim, Wearnes were 
in demand at $2.87} and Gammons at 
$2.00. Jackson & Co. had exchanges 
at $1.40 cum the 123% final, Metal 
Box at $1.60 cum the 123% final and 
Singapore Cold Storage at $1.50 cum 
an interim of 5%. Straits Times im- 
proved to $2.70. Robinson Ords. moved 
up from $1.45 to $1.50 ex the one for 
one capital issue, and United Engineers 
were firm at $8.25. 


Hong Fatts were better with buyers 
at $1.06, Rantau were taken at $1.45 
and Taiping Consolidated at $1.42 cum 
the 15% final. On rumours of a small 


production for the quarter ending 
June 30th Petaling fell rapidly to 
$3.25. 


Austral Amalgamated improved to 
16/103, Lower Perak had business at 
16/9 and 16/103 cum the 2/- capital 
return and Kuala Kampar from 26/7% 
to 26/103. Sungei Bidor had ex- 
changes at 6/105 and Consolidated Tin 
Dredging were taken from Australia 
at A.2/8: and A.2/9. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


The better commodity price had no 
effect on the turnover in the Rubber 
section but did cause the withdrawal of 
a number of selling orders. Allenby 
had exchanges at 96 cents cum 20%, 
Batu Lintang had buyers at $1.50 and 
Ayer Panas at $1.02. Kempas were 
taken from $1.70 to $1.75 cum the 
10% interim and Pajam from &5 io 
91 cents. Kundong had buyers at 
$2.30, Tapah at $2.15, Telok Anson at 
95 cents and Glenealy at $1.50. Lang- 
kon North Borneo -vere taken from 
London at 1/93 and 1/9 and Chota Rub- 
ber Estates at 3/03, both including 
Stamp Duty. 


Turnover in local tax free and tax- 
able Loans improved and British 33% 
War Loan was taken from London 
under £71. 


Business Done 30th June to 6th July, 1956. 


Industrials: Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.7744 to 
$1.80, Federal Dispensary $2, Gammon (M) $2, 
Goodwood Park Hotel $1.20, Wm. Jacks $2.8244 
e.d., Jackson & Co. $1.40 c.d., Malayan Bre- 
weries $2.70, Malayan Cement $1.57 & $1.57%4, 
Metal Box $1.60 c.d., Robinson Ords. $1.45 to 
$1.50 x.c.i., Sime Darby $1.75, Singapore Cold 
Storage $1.50 c.d., Straits Times $2.65 to $2.70, 


Straits Traders $23% to $24, St. Steamship 
$12.50 to $14.50, Uniteer Ords. $8.25, Wearne 
Bros. $2.87%4. 

Tins: Hong Fatt $1.04 & $1.05, Petalings 


$3.40 to $3.25, Rantau $1.45, Taiping Consoli- 
dated $1.42 e.d., Teluk Kruin $1.47%4. Austral 
Amalgamated 16/74% to 16/10%, Consolidated 
Tin Dredging A.2/8% & A.2/9, Kuala Kampar 
26/7144 to 26/10%, Lower Perak 16/9 & 16/10% 
ecr, Rawang Tins 10/1% c.d., Renong Tin 9/4, 
Sungei Bidor 6/10%4, Thabawleik 10/10%. 


Rubbers: Allenby 96 cents e.d., Ayer — anas 
$1.02, Batu Lintang $1.50, Benta $1.00, Bukit 
Kajang 8/-, Changkat Serdang 45 cents, Chota 
Rubber 3/04, Kempas $1.70 to $1.75 c.d., Lang- 
kon 1/9 & 1/914, Lunas 72% cents, Temerloh 
91 cents. 


Overseas Investments: British: Associated 
Electrical Industries 68/3, Beechams Group 
20/6%, Bowater Paper 48/9, Burmah Oil 109/9, 
British Petroleum 179/-, Distillers 21/0%4, Hick- 
son Welch Holdings 27/9, Milford Docks, 64/9, 
Northern Atlantic Securities Corpn. 6/0%, Sena 
Sugar Estates Ltd. 16/414, Shell Transport 
180/444, United British Oil of Trinidad 60/-. 


Australian: Gold Mines. of Kalgoorlie 12/10%; 
(Stz.), Pioneer Mines N.L. A.1ld, S.E.A.Q.V.1. 
A.20/5, Oil Search A.17/71%, Western Titanium 
Part Pd. A.5/1 & A.5/3 to A.5/1%4. 

Canadian: 


Bell Telephone Co. 45%. 


New Zealand: Southland Cement 10/- (Stg.)-. 


South African: Imperial Cold Storage 44/3. 


